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“Confidence 


You Understand Menstruation” 


New color film strip—free from Modess — pro- 
ducers of prize-winning movie, “Molly Grows Up.” 

“Confidence . . . Because” is the first film strip 
ever offered on menstrual hygiene. 

An exceptionally versatile teaching aid, you can 
run it with sound recording . . . or use it without 
sound, following your own teaching methods. The 
film strip includes many diagrams and medical draw- 
ings especially suitable for classroom study. May be 
stopped at any time for questions or discussion. (A 
teaching manual with complete script comes with 
film strip.) 


35 mm., full color. Available with or without 
sound on standard 12”, 16” and Universal 12” rec- 
ords. Running time: 15 minutes. 


Miss Anne Shelby, Educational Director 


COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 
Personal Products Corp., Box 5566-11, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me free 


**Molly Grows Up’’... first film on menstruation done with 
___New 35 mm. film strip, “CONFIDENCE...BECAUSE You Under- 


live actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 15 minutes. 
stand Menstruation” with sound without sound 


“Growing Up and Liking It!”’. . . a booklet for girls 12 
to 18. Fully explains menstruation. 


Record: 16", 12 Univ. 12 
Record Speed desired Date wanted 


New 16 mm. movie, “Molly Crows | p”” (on free loan) 





“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”. . . booklet for 


girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction to menstruation. Date wanted 


The following booklets: 

— “Growing Up and Liking It!"__“‘Sally and Mary and Kate Won. 
lered”’__ “It’s So Much Easier When You Know™____ “How Shall I Tell 
My Daughter?”OOne “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene.” 





“It’s So Much Easier When You Know”. . . booklet on 
menstrual physiology and tampon usage. 
**How Shall I Tell My Daughter?’’. . . booklet for mothers, 


suggests how to explain menstruation to pre-teen girls. 
Name 





“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’. . . Com- 


plete teaching kit, including above booklets. Schoo! 





Street 





Mail coupon for your copies . . . free from the makers 


of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons. os 
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A Comprehensive 


Three-way 


Program by Joyce Benbrook, 
Cecile Foerster, & James Shea 


WORKTEXT EDITIONS 


and 
from 
stract. 


concrete 


line drawings. 
representations to ab- 


BOOKS 1, 2, and 3 


Each book presents 
activities and exer- 
cises based on the 
meaning and func- 
tion of numbers as 
related to direct ex- 
periences. Mathema- 
tical ideas are repre- 
sented with four- 
color illustrations 
Gradually moves 


Teacher's Editions available. 
Each book, List, 64c; Net, 48c 


TEXT EDITIONS 
Books 1 and 2 


These non-consum- 
able, clothbound text 
books provide basic- 
ally the same pro- 
gram as the Work- 
text, but illustrations 
and exercises are 


different. The 


does no 


writing 


child 


in 


the Text Editions. 
Teacher's Editions available. 


Book 1: List, $1.72; Net, $1.29 


Book 2: List, 


$1.88; Net, $1.41 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 
TEACHING AIDS For Grades 1, 2, 3 


This graded series of 
pictorial cards can 
be used in a variety 
of activities to round 
out the program of 
number concept 
development. These 
cards help the child 
to construct basic 
concepts and skills 
regarding the num- 
ber system, fractional 
parts, and the four 
fundamental pro- 
cesses. 


Teaching Aids for First Grade 
Complete set, including Teacher's 


Instructions, $5.75 net 


Teaching Aids for Second Grade 


Complete 


set, including Teacher's 
Instructions, $6.25 net 


Teaching Aids for Grade Three and Up 
Seven sets of cards. 


Each set, $1.25 net 


Write For Complete Information 


Steck Company 


TIN, TEXAS 


Pauline With, State Representative 





| Association, 


~TEACHERS SPEAK UP-—— 


Federal Constitution 
Day Was Sept. 17 
Dear Editor: 

As an American citizen and a former 
public school teacher, I am writing to you 
as editor of ILtrno1s Epucation, the offi- 
cial publication of the Illinois Education 

concerning the September, 
1955, issue of that silhiction. 

The President of the United States, the 
governor of Illinois, and the mayor of Chi- 
cago all publicly proclaimed Sept. 17, 1955, 
to be observed as the birth of our federal 
Constitution 168 years ago. 

In your September, 1955, issue there is 
not a single reference to Sept. 17 and its 
significance connected with our federal 
Constitution. 

You may say in excuse for this omission, 
“The copy deadline makes it difficult to 
give up-to-the-minute material.” It is pre- 
sumed you are aware of the historical sig- 
nificance to Americans of Sept. 17, 1787, 
and that the date has for years been ob- 
served throughout our land. 

The only time the date is mentioned is 
on page 48, under the heading, “Calendar.” 
There you say, “September 17, Citizenship 
Day.” No further comment is made. 

As editor of the official publication of 
the Illinois Education Association, an or- 
ganization of public school teachers, are 
you not interested in teaching good Ameri- 
can citizenship in our public schools? How 
better can that be taught than by a study 
of our federal Constitution? 

JosEPHINE Breese OLMSTED, 
nell Avenue, Chicago 15 


5460 Cor- 


Free Tickets for Teachers? 
Dear Sir 

For several years I have helped the 
cheerleaders, and sponsored pep clubs in 
various schools. 

Many times I have taken my car, loaded 
with students who could not find a seat on 
the overcrowded bus, to out-of-town games. 
I have always had to buy a ticket. During 
the year this amount adds up. Why not let 
teachers from the opposing school attend 
the games free, using the IEA membership 
card as a pass? 


Mrs. Rutn Ers, Marissa 


Time for Bifocals? 
Dear Hope: 

I have been enjoying your fine journal 
and I am pleased to see that a request has 
been made for more “cheesecake” in your 
journal. Please let me know when you are 
going to use it. I wish to have my glasses 
changed in time to enjoy the new look in 
the ILtinois Epucation! . . . You're des- 
tined to make history in educational jour- 
nalism. 

W. Amos Asranms, editor, North Carolina 
Education 
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2 WAYS TO 
SAVE MONEY 


He’s Saving Money 
the Hard Way 


His Plan 
Worked ! 


Frugality, the habit of saving 
money, is a tough course both in 
school and later life. The only 
way to acquire this habit is 
through a systematic plan that’s 
sound and regular. It requires 
a genuine goal and a method of 
achieving that goal. The biggest 
problem is getting a program 
started. You can start on your 
program by completing 
mailing the coupon below. It 
will bring you information about 
the only 
one sponsored by LE.A. We'd 
like to have the opportunity to 
show you how a few cents a day 
can soon build up a tremendous 
savings reserve for you. And 
right now is a good time to get 


and 


our savings Plan 


started. 


Please send me free information about 
the 1.E.A. Sponsored Savings Plan. 
I understand that I am under no 
obligation. 


Name 
Schoo! 
Address 
City 


Birth Date 


HORACE MANN 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
216-220 East Monroe 
Springfield, Illinois 
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—Photo by Delmar Studio, Elmhurst 


THOSE ARE PRINCIPALS who are 
having so much fun finger-painting. They 
are Joe Krejci and 
Isabel Johnson of 
Elmhurst. See page 
116 to learn why 
they and other principals became engaged 
in such a pastime as this 

READING and how it is taught has 
come in for a lot of discussion in magazines 
and newspapers of general circulation since 
the publication of Rudolf Flesch’s book, 
Why Johnny Can't Read (Harper, $3) 
The Chicago Sun-Times ran a long series 
on reading, presenting articles on different 


Bylines 


phases of the subject by its education 
reporter, Ruth Dunbar, along with ex- 
cerpts from Flesch’s book. The series was 
reprinted in booklet form, and to date 
40,000 copies have been sold at 10 cents 


each 
v 


MISS DUNBAR 
is the author of this 
month’s study unit, 
“Johnny’s Reading,” 
beginning on page 
92. She is well qual- 
ified to write on the 
subject, having re- 
ceived a_ bachelor’s 
degree from the 
University of Illinois 
and a master’s and a 
doctor’s from North- 
western University, 
all in English. She 
has taught English 
and American literature and composition 
at the Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, 
Whitman College in Walla Walla, Wayne 
University in Detroit, and Western Re- 
serve University in Cleveland. She started 
to work for the Sun-Times in 1950, first 
as a copy reader and then as a general 
assignment reporter. Since 1951 she has 
specialized in education 

- 

THE COVER PHOTO shows officials 
and group leaders of the Illinois Pre- 
White House Confereace on Education, 
which was held in Springfield Sept. 29 and 
30. Identifications are on page 108, where 
you will also find a story about the con- 
ference. The picture is by Ward Johnson 
of the state Sivision of reports , 


— The Editor 


November, !955 


Miss Dunbar 
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This is one of the posters 
for Book Week, Nov. 13-19, 
during which the reading 


of library books is stressed 


Study Unit—Vol. 18, No. 3 


Everybody's in a dither about 


Johnny's 


Readin 


but actually it isn't so bad. 


Educatio 


listening at any 
he’s probably 


[' Johnny's been 
keyholes _ lately, 
pretty bewildered by all this talk 
about whether he can read or not. 

But Johnny isn’t the only one who 
is bewildered. So are a lot of adults. 

Two fallacies have created much 
of the confusion. They must be 
swept away before we can get an 
accurate idea of the job the schools 
are doing today in teaching reading 
—the first and most fundamental of 
the Three R’s. 

The first fallacy is the belief that 
education was better, more solid and 
substantial, in the little red school- 
house of the past. Few would argue 
that the horse-and-buggy was a more 
efficient means of transportation than 
the jet plane, or that gas lamps were 
superior to electric lights. Yet many 
who recognize that change spells 
progress in these fields are suspicious 


of change in education. 


Reading Methods Have Changed 
During the last generation, major 
changes have occurred in the way 
reading is taught. Instead of be- 
ginning with letters and sounds— 
the phonics method—most modern 
schools begin by teaching the child 
to recognize simple words, phrases 
or even whole sentences by sight 
Rather than rely on a single tech- 
nique, as the past did on phonics, 
modern schools use every trick in 
the book to help Johnny learn to 


By RUTH 


er, Ch 


r 


DUNBAR 


read—including phonics. 

These changes in the teaching of 
reading are not the brainstorm of 
some ivory-tower professor. They 
are the outgrowth of scientific re- 
search, of countless studies into the 
nature of learning. Built on all the 
knowledge of the 
methods should be best. And when 
Johnny's test scores are compared 


past, modern 


with those of earlier generations, 
invariably he ranks higher. 


There Is No Magic Formula 


The second fallacy that has helped 
foment the controversy about Johnny 
and his reading is that there is a 
magic formula for teaching reading 
which will make every child into a 
perfect reader. History, research, 
and competent teachers all tell us 
that this is a pipe-dream. There is 
no infallible technique. 

With the best of methods and the 
best of teachers, there is still Johnny 
himself—an unpredictable, unique 
individual who may have problems 
of his own that interfere. 

He may be too immature to learn 
Children grow by their own time- 
tables. While some are ready to 
read at the age of five, some are 
not ready until seven or even later. 
Or Johnny might have a_ physical 
defect, such as an undetected hear- 
ing or visual problem, that interferes 
with his reading. It has been found 
that more than 40 percent of poor 
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readers have emotional problems. 
Sometimes Johnny has no interest in 
learning to read because he comes 
from a home where no one acts as if 
reading is important. 

There has never been a perfect 
reading method, guaranteed to suc- 
ceed with all children, and there 
never will be. Yet recently claims 
have been made that phonics is the 
open sesame of reading. Teach 
Johnny phonics, and he'll never have 
any reading difficulties, says the 
author of a current best-seller. The 
author, Rudolf Flesch, asserts that 
all reading problems stem from the 
fact that the schools quit teaching 
phonics back in the middle 20s. 

It is true that along about 1925 
phonics fell into disrepute. Some- 
times called the “grunt and groan” 
system, phonics as taught in the 
past created slow, laborious readers 
and often killed interest in reading 
for a lifetime. 

In its place, educators relied on 
the “see and say” method of learn- 
ing to recognize each word by sight 
without analyzing letters. Needless 
to say, with no help in learning 
sounds and letters, children floun- 
. dered. So, sometime in the 30s, 
phonics was restored to the reading 
program—though it never again be- 
came the sole technique and it was 
not made the first step in learning 
to read. 


Reading Is Comprehension 

To understand why first-graders 
today are taught to recognize mean- 
ingful units—sentences, phrases, and 
words—before they learn the letters 
of the alphabet, it is necessary to 
consider first what reading is. 

Reading is more than pronouncing 
sounds—a parrot can do that. The 
essence of reading is comprehending 
the meaning of written symbols. 
Unless you understand, you are not 
reading. 

Since reading and getting meaning 
are one process, the modern system 
of teaching reading stresses meaning 
from the first day. The child does 
not memorize letters, which are 
meaningless to him. Instead he learns 
to recognize words by their size and 
shape, just as he recognizes his 
friends. Only later does he analyze 
1955 


November 


the letters that make up the words 
By starting with words rather than 
letters, the child is progressing from 
the concrete to the abstract—always 
an easier learning process than going 
from the abstract to the concrete. 

Reading starts gradually. Much 
of kindergarten is preparation for 
it. The stories children tell and hear, 
the songs they sing, the pictures 
where they learn to pick out small 
differences—all these are getting 
them ready for reading. 

The labels on furniture in the 
classroom, the letters around the top 
of the blackboard, the charts on the 
wall—these, too, are creating a 
familiarity with words and letters, 
laying a background for reading. 

Then, one day early in first grade, 
Johnny and his classmates will write 
a story about some shared experi- 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPELLED 


Or: Maybe this has something to do 
with why Johnny can't read 

This year—! firmly 

i'mg 

I've studied phon 

Results will 


made @ vow 
ng to learn to spell. 
s very hard 


surely tell 


“A little bird sat on a bough 

And underneath there stood a cough 
That doesn't look just right somehow 
1 guess | should have spelled it co 


“| thought | heard a distant cough 
But when | listened, it shut ough.” 
Oh, dear, | think my spelling's awf 
| guess | meant | heard a coff 


"To bake a pizze—take some dough 
And let it rise, but very slough 
That doesn't look just right, | noe 
| guess on that | stubbed my tow 
“My father says down in the slough 
The very largest soybeans grough 
The obvi aus < 

>il that's nue.” 


Perhaps he means 
To better crops 

‘Cheap meat is often very tough 
We seldom like ¢ 
I'm all confused—this spelling's ruff 
1 guess I've studied long enuph 


eat the stough 


—lsabel Smythe, Hyde Park School, Waukegan 


oss oce mnanseeseseoermmns 





ence—perhaps a visit to the zoo. 
While Johnny proudly dictates a 
sentence, the teacher will print it in 
large letters on something called an 
“experience chart.” When the story 
is finished, the teacher will pick out 
a sentence or a phrase and ask 
Johnny to read it back. Reading 


something he has helped write is 
fun for Johnny, and interest helps 
him remember the general shape of 
the words. 

Gradually, through many repeti 
tions, he builds up a vocabulary of 
some 50 to 100 simple words that he 
recognizes by sight. He is reading 
words and sentences that have mean- 
ing for him, rather than struggling 
with phonics rules that seem mean- 
ingless to him. Initial success in 
reading words stimulates him to 
greater effort 


Phonics Is But One Part 

But he must get beyond this stage 
if he is ever going to be a good 
reader. Although a knowledge of 
phonics is no longer regarded as the 
be-all and end-all of reading, it is 
still recognized as an indispensable 
tool in learning to tackle new words 
So sometime toward the end of the 
first semester, Johnny will begin to 
study sounds and letters. 

It might start the day he notices 
that his name and Judy’s look alike 
at the beginning. This will lead the 
class into a discussion of other words 
that look and sound alike at the 
beginning, or words that rhyme. 

Johnny will learn the consonants 
first, because they are more regular 
than vowels. Probably in the second 
grade, he will master vowel sounds, 
again by the process of analyzing 
words he already knows. Learning 
the order of the letters in the alpha- 
bet may be delayed until the third 


or fourth grade, because he has no 
need for this skill! until he begins 


to use the dictionary 

The modern well-rounded system 
of teaching reading by starting with 
meaningful units, then progressing 
to phonic analysis, has at least three 
advantages over the old method 
It puts the emphasis from the first 
on reading for meaning rather than 
reading to pronounce words; it is 
more interesting for the child to be 
dealing rather than 
phonic rules; and it tends to develop 
faster, more efficient reading habits 

In the past, little if any attention 
was paid to speed in reading. But 
today, when businessmen carry home 
in bulging briefcases the reading 
they cannot get through in a day 


with words 





and when anyone who wants to keep 
informed finds books and magazines 
piling up on his desk faster than 
he can read them, we are very much 
aware of the need for all the read- 
ing speed we can muster. 

Phonics tends to train the reader 
to spell his way through words, 
letter by letter. Today's system of 
emphasizing larger, meaningful units 
trains the eye and mind to grasp 
meaning from phrases at a glance. 
Many adults taught by the old 
phonics system are today flocking 
to re ading classes to deve lop speed 
to meet their modern needs. Edu- 
cators believe that children taught 
by the newer techniques will not 
need to be retrained as adults. 


Different Skills for Different Uses 


Schools today pay attention to an- 
other aspect of good reading that 
was ignored in the past—they try to 
teach children to develop different 
reading skills for different types of 
material. For example, they teach 
Johnnny how to skim through cer- 
tain types of reading matter, merely 
to glean the main ideas. 

At the same time, he will learn to 
slow down for careful scrutiny when 
reading technical material. And the 
study of reading will probably con- 
tinue for more years than it did in 
the past—not because Johnny is 
slower to learn, but simply because 
research has shown that even a good 
reader can improve his reading skills. 
Few of us read as well as we might. 

Proof that 
succeeding on the whole better than 
those of the past is afforded by 
studies. When 
Neb., re- 


same 


modern methods are 


many then-and-now 
6000 children in Lincoln, 
cently matched scores on the 
tests that pupils took 26 
earlier, they ranked 
higher than their 

Evanston’s eighth-graders 
demonstrated that they are a good 
half-year ahead of their 
generation in reading. 


years 

consistently 
predecessors. 
have 


parents’ 


All the evidence shows that if 
Johnny is taught by a competent 
teacher who understands modern 
methods and modern children, he 
has a better chance of becoming a 
good reader than ever before. 
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By FRANCINE RICHARD 
Assistant Editor, Illinois Education 
Fs TREMENDOUS INTEREST in read- 

ing which has recently developed 
led more than 800 educators to at- 
tend a major conference on reading 
sponsored by the Illinois Elementary 
School Principals Association at its 
sixth fall meeting. Well- 
known reading specialists from all 
parts of the state, and some from out 
of the state, gathered at Hotel Pere 
Marquette in Peoria Sept. 29 to Oct. 
1 to discuss the conference theme, 
“Role of the Principal in the Reading 
Program.” 

Leaders in the field of reading re- 


annual 


search—such persons as Paul Witty, 
William S. Gray, Helen Robinson, 
and Emmett A. Betts—joined with 
leaders in the field of education— 
Ted Ragsdale, Fred Barnes, Edwin 
Reeder, Guy Bond, Algard Whitney, 
and Wilbur 
balanced, well-informed team of “ 


Yauch—to form a well- 


perts.” 

Dr. Gray, professor of education 
and director of research in reading 
at the University of Chicago, 
coordinator of a panel which pre- 
sented “Essential Aspects of an Ele- 
mentary School Reading Prograra.” 
The ballroom’s seating capacity of 
700 was taxed to overflowing for this 
session on Friday morning, and some 
100 persons stood during the entire 
determined to hear 


was 


presentation, 
what research and experience could 
tell them about reading. 

Dr. Witty, professor of education 
and director of the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, spoke at the second general 
session on Friday afternoon on “The 
Principal's Responsibility in the 
Reading Program.” 


11 Discussion Groups Meet 

The presentations by the panel 
and by Dr. Witty provided the stim- 
ulus for 11 discussion groups on 
Friday afternoon. Each of the 
groups had a reading “expert” as 


xperts Discuss 





leader, plus at least three consultants 
from the reading and curriculum 
fields. 

The banquet speaker Friday night 
was Dr. Yauch, professor and head 
of the department of education at 
Northern Illinois State College, 


‘Interpreting the Reading 


who 
discussed, * 
Program to the Parents.” Dr. 
professor of education at the Univer- 


Reede: ; 


sity of Illinois and ex officio member 
of the IESPA executive board. 
the luncheon speaker on Saturday. 


was 


Practical Ideas to ‘Take Home’ 


Discussion group leaders and oth- 
ers of the reading specialists sum- 
marized the conference during the 
third Saturday. 
Coordinator of this evaluation panel 
was Dr. Barnes, UI professor of edu- 


general session on 


cation, who stressed the practical, 
ideas brought out by 


and the group - 


“take home” 
conference leaders 
discussions. A business session was 
held on Saturday morning, at which 
time officers were elected and a pro- 
posed change in the IESPA consti- 
tution was read. Educational films on 
the teaching of reading were shown 
on Thursday evening. 

Dr. Gray presented an overview 
of the opening panel discussion on 
Friday morning. Discussing “A Broad 
View of the Nature of Reading,” the 
panel coordinator pointed to the 
change over the past five decades in 
the emphases in reading. Some 50 
years ago, “reading” programs con- 
sisted of word recognition, oral read- 
ing, and an appreciation of good 
literature. 

The present increased importance 
of reading on both adult and child 
levels, he pointed out, has led to a 
change in emphasis to critical read- 
ing—getting the thought from the 
printed words, recognizing relation- 
ships of ideas, reacting to them 
thoughtfully, then applying the ideas 
to previous experience to change fu- 
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ture behavior. Reading without such 
integration, Dr. Gray said, is just 
word calling. 

The reading research specialist 
emphasized that problems in read- 
ing have increased more rapidly 
than educators’ ability to solve them. 
Other members of the panel added: 
our theories in solving these prob- 
lems have also increased more rap- 
idly than our ability to put the the- 
ories into practice. 


Pupils Must Think as They Read 

Dr. Betts, formerly director of the 
Reading Clinic at Temple Univer- 
sity and now director of the Betts 
Reading Clinic at Haverford, Pa., 
felt that teachers should: Help pupils 
develop a genuine and worthwhile 
interest in what they are reading at 
any one time, develop pupils’ ability 
to use phonics and other word-per- 
ception skills, teach pupils how to 
think in a reading situation. He said 
these three things should be taught 
to teachers-in-training so they in turn 
will be able to use the techniques in 
the elementary classroom. 

Dr. Whitney, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois, told 
what should be included in “A Sound 
Basic Reading Program.” He stressed 
the importance of a balanced pro- 
gram, using a variety of materials, 
methods, and techniques, rather than 
relying on any single method or set 
of materials. 

Dr. Whitney said we have reached 
a critical stage in reading today, 
when reading is not only a school- 
wide concern but a public concern 
as well. He pointed out that parents 
and other members of the commu- 
nity are asking questions about the 
reading program—over the fences, on 
the back porches, in meetings, in 
magazine articles. Only a coopera 
tive program can find the answers, 
the UI professor said—a program in 
which teachers, specialists, and ad- 
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ministrators all work together as a 
team to study the program, look for 
its strengths and weaknesses. The 
principal must be the key leader, to 
see that. the school community is 
actively involved, to see that teach 
ers have the necessary time to get 
together. Dr. Whitney stressed the 
in-service program as the major an 
swer to overcoming the problem, be 
cause it is in this way that experi 
enced teachers can improve on thei: 
present methods and “it is onl) 
through the years and over the years 
that we really learn how to teach 
reading.” 

That different kinds of reading 
must be taught for different purposes 
was brought out by Dr. Bond, pro 
fessor of education at the University 
of Minnesota, when he discussed 
“Guidance in Reading in All Curric 
ulum Fields.” He pointed out that 
different rates of reading and diffe 
ent emphases on comprehension are 
required in different curriculum 
fields: A pupil need remember the 
facts in an arithmetic problem only 
until the problem is solved, but he 
may have to remember facts in social 
studies for days or weeks. 

Dr. Bond said these different read- 
ing skills must be taught in a sys- 
tematic, orderly fashion—they cannot 
be left to chance. The reading pro- 
gram must build a readiness for 
reading in the content areas. Then 
in each content area, specific skills 
must be taught to take care of the 
differences in 1) the rate of reading 
necessary, 2) the specific vocabulary 
used, 3) organization of concepts 
and the presentation of them, and 4) 
the purposes of the reading and dif 
ferent emphases on comprehension 

Personal reading —that reading 
which is done by choice for informa 
tional or recreational purposes—has 
been neglected in our present read- 
ing programs, according to Dr. Rags- 
dale, professor of education at 


Southern Illinois University Di 
Ragsdale, speaking on “Stimulation 
and Guidance of Personal Reading 
pointed to the many ways in which 
reading can help young people: to 
understand other pe oples lands, and 
times; to re-experience their own ex 
periences vicariously; to develop 
personality and character through an 
understanding of themselves and of 
others; to lead to world understand 
ing; to escape from reality und to 
deve lop standards of reading taste 
The school principal has an essen 
tial responsibility for development of 
such a program of personal reading 
he said, by seeing that the teachers 
provide the necessary program of 
basic reading instruction and the ce 
velopment of proper attitudes to 
ward reading; by providing suitabk 
materials for personal reading; by 
providing the necessary budget for 
the purchase of reading materials 
by making the materials easily acces 
sible, in a central library and room 
libraries if possible, and by coopera 
tion with the teachers and the libra 
ian; and by guiding parents so they 
can help their youngsters through 
stimulation and guidance of a per 


sonal reading program at home 


Discover Reading Problems Early 

What of the child who cannot 
read, or who reads poorly? Dr. Rob 
mson professor of education and 
director of the Reading Clinic at the 
University of Chicago, stressed the 
need for “Adequate Provision for 
Poor Readers.” She said that poor 
readers —those who are reading 
below their potential ability and not 
those who are slow learners must 
be recognized as early as possible in 
their school life, to avoid serious 
personal and academic problems 
This can be done through a pro- 
gram of systematic evaluation and 
progress 


Dr. Robinson stressed the need 





for one person in each school unit 
who has the special knowledge and 
skills necessary to determine the 
nature of the poor reader's difficul- 
ties, the causes, and steps in remedi- 
ation. This person can be a reading 
consultant, but need not be — it can 
be a classroom teacher. 

Then corrective reading instruc- 
tion should be begun, with the 
trained consultant demonstrating or 
helping the classroom teacher with 
it. Outside sources should be used 
to help with related problems — 
sources such as the school nurse or 
doctor, psychologist, or guidance 
clinic. (Dr. Robinson pointed out 
that there are generally other contrib- 
uting causes to reading problems, 
such as poor eyesight or hearing, 
emotional problems, etc.) 

Then there should be time in the 
daily schedule for the classroom 
teacher to help poor readers — not 
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Report to Parents Shows 
Spelling Is Still Taught 
In Peoria's Jefferson School 

Are the schools teaching my child to 


spell? This is a question many a 
c 


have asked in recent years, and Fred King, 
principal of Thomas Jefferson School in 
Peoria, has tried to answer this question 
for the parents of children in his school. 
Accompanying the report cards at the end 
of one grading period was a little booklet, 
“A Report on Spelling to the Parents— 
Thomas Jefferson School.” 

The booklet contained pointers on some 
of the causes for poor spelling, why the 
schools teach spelling, and some of the 
ways in which the schools teach spelling. 
An explanation was given of word lists, 
where they come from, and how they're 
made up. 

Graphs showed Jefferson parents how 
their children compared in spelling to 
the national average. (Thomas Jefferson 
pupils scored higher than the national 
average at every grade level, as judged 
by 1954-55 achievement tests in spelling.) 

For parents who want to help their child 
at home, a list of six “ways to do it” was 
included. Finally, Mr. King explained just 
what the spelling grade on the report 
card means—not the weekly spelling test 
grades, but a composite of how well the 
pupil spells his words in his daily work, 
such as on English themes, subject-matter 
papers, etc. 

Later in the year Mr. King plans to send 
a report te the parents on teaching arith- 
metic. By distribution of these little book- 
lets, this Peoria principal is helping school 
patrons determine for themselves that their 
school is still teaching the Three R’s, and 
doing a pretty good job of it. 
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before or after school, or during 
lunch period. These times, the 
speaker said, can be very unreward- 
ing and frustrating for both child 
and teacher. 


Provide Variety of Materials 

Dr. Robinson urged principals to 
provide a wide variety of materials 
for use with these poor readers— 
materials which appeal to their more 
mature interests, but which are at a 
simpler reading level so as not to be 
frustrating to them. Finally she 
stressed the principal's responsibility 
for maintaining a vigorous and con- 
tinuing program of in-service train- 
ing for their teachers, so that reading 
problems will be prevented. “Im- 
proved competence in the classroom 
teacher is still our best hope,” Dr. 
Robinson concluded. 

During discussion from the floor, 
Dr. Robinson was asked if she 
recommended use of “simplified 
classics” for poor readers. She said 
yes, “I use anything I can get them 
to use.” The teacher must start where 
the child is, she emphasized, and 
then as his reading improves he can 
be led to better reading. Dr. Robin- 
son pointed out that many times a 
poor reader will read a “simplified” 
classic, only to become interested 
enough to want to read the un- 
abridged version of it later. 

Dr. Witty expressed the hope 
that principals will take the responsi- 
bility for bringing better equipment 
and materials to the classroom, as 
well as teachers who are well-trained 
and enthusiastic. He said the read- 
ing program in the schools can be 
improved, not by adopting any cure- 
all method, but by better schools, 
smaller classes, better-trained teach- 
ers, and a variety of materials. 


"Reading Should Be Fun' 

“Reading should be fun,” he in- 
sisted, “let's not forget that. And it 
often isn’t.” Dr. Witty said that prin- 
cipals should be informed about 
modern reading programs, and see 
that their teachers understand and 
use the child-study approach. 

Other responsibilities which the 
principal should accept with regard 
to the reading program are: to see 





Modern Pupils Score Higher, 
Evanston Study Shows 

A study of eighth-grade pupils in Evan- 
ston haa disclaead thet the City’s school 
children, under modern teaching methods, 
are achieving scores in reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic which are as good as or 
better than those made by their predeces- 
sors of a generation before. 

In the study, carried out in cooperation 
with Northwestern University, 529 junior- 
high-school pupils were given duplicates of 
tests that were taken 20 years previously 
by pupils in the same school and grade. 

Dr. Oscar M. Chute, superintendent of 
elementary and junior high schools, an- 
nounced that today’s eighth-graders made 
significantly higher scores in reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic reasoning problems 
and were about the same in arithmetic 


—— 

ne study was done by Dr. Wendell C. 
Lanton of the district’s research depart- 
ment. It followed a previous study by Dr. 
Lanton which showed that Evanston’s 
third- and fifth-grade pupils achieved sig- 
nificantly higher scores than did those of 
two decades earlier. 

Evanston has kept detailed testing rec- 
ords for more than a quarter of a century, 
and Dr. Lanton in his eighth-grade study 
duplicated as nearly as Saale the con- 
ditions of tests given in 1933. 
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that primary children are getting a 
good start in reading, that a develop- 
mental reading program is carried 
throughout all the grades, that the 
reading program stays close to the 
interests and needs of the pupils and 
that it provides the skills needed on 
different grade levels and in different 
content areas, that there is a system- 
atic and balanced program of in- 
struction, that teachers are using a 
variety of materials, and that reading 
is taught as a part of the entire 
language arts program — not apart 
from it. 

Finally, the Northwestern reading 
specialist said, principals must co- 
operate with parents and teachers in 
explaining the program to the pub- 
lic, and in examining present pro- 
grams to see if they need to be or 
can be improved. 

Dr. Yauch told banquet-goers that 
the current criticism of reading pro- 
grams has in effect done a great serv- 
ice for the profession — it has chal- 
lenged educators to really examine 
methods and results to see if they 
are doing the best job they can do. 

The NISC professor warned that 
educators should not be frightened 
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into adopting any one reading pro- 
gram or technique just to still the 
criticism or relieve the present pres- 
sures on the school. Reading should 
be examined as one of the four com- 
munications skills—the written skills 
of reading and writing and the oral 
skills of talking and listening. Then 
it is the principal's job to work 
with the teachers in determining 
what a good reading program should 
achieve and how these goals can 
best be attained. He must first help 
his staff clarify its thinking, then help 
the community clarify its thinking. 
Interpreting the reading program 
to the parents and to the community 
can not be done with speeches and 
insisted. It 
done through the “open 
of the schools — invite 


arguments, Dr. Yauch 
must be 
door policy” 
the parents into the schools, and 
demonstrate the reading program 
Make the parents feel 
let them and 


to them. 
welcome, comment 


criticize. 


Parents Must Be Informed 

Principals have the responsibility 
for seeing that there is this type of 
parent involvement, the speaker said. 


Principals must also look to their 
own personal relationships with the 
community. They must talk to par- 
ents on their level, avoiding peda- 
gese or jargon. They must inform 
parents regularly about the school 
program—and inform them “before 
the fact.” That is, they must tell 
parents when schools are planning to 
change something in the program, 
but tell them before it is changed, 
not afterward. 

Principals should accept the re- 
sponsibility to report good things 
that the schools are doing, to “get 
them into print” in the local papers, 
Dr. Yauch said. Principals and teach- 
ers should stop leaning on the board 
of education as the spokesman for 
the schools, he continued — schools 
can develop an educational council 
representing schools and parents 
which can be a truer reflection of 
community thinking. 

The NISC professor said that it is 
up to the school staff to determine 
what programs are professionally 
sound and socially acceptable in 
Parents, he said, 


each community. 


belong in the “reacting” stage of cur 
riculum changes, not in the planning 
stage. Let parents react after the 
staff has agreed on and is convinced 
of the value of the program. 

Dr. Yauch concluded, “Education 
is a complex problem, and it has 
complex answers. But there are no 
panaceas. Teachers can make a wide 
variety of choices, and the principal 


Resolutions ‘Adopted 
To Improve HS English 

To improve the high-school 
program and the English used by high- 
school graduates, the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English recently voted ap- 
proval of the following resolutions: 

1) that the primary job of the teacher 
of English is to teach all students to read 
and write so that each and every one of 
them may become an informed, thought- 
ful, and articulate member of out demo- 
cratic society; 

2) that the English program include a 
50-50 proportion of literature and compo- 
sition throughout the four years in all 
high schools of the state; 

3) that more emphasis be placed on 
world literature, on propaganda analysis, 
on critical listening, on clear, effective 
expression; 

4) that a minimum of one short written 
composition be required in all English 
classes every week (This will of course 
necessitate reducing the teaching load.); 

5) that the size of high-school English 
classes be kept as nearly as possible to a 
maximum of 25 students so that all stu- 
dents can be given more effective training 
in spoken and written English; 

6) that all teachers of English have 
training in speech, grammar, and composi- 
tion as well as in literature; 

7) that English teachers give students 
every opportunity — to speak before 
groups—other high-school groups, civic 
groups, church organizations, etc.; 

8) that all high-school teachers of all 
subjects encourage complete statements in 
response to recitation questions to give 
students exercise in impromptu expres- 
sion; 

9) that every teacher of English solicit 
the aid of his principal in making all 
teachers of the Feculty conscious of the 
need for better English and in enlisting 
their cooperation in holding all pupils to 
the highest possible standards of speaking 
and writing. 

Further information 
from Charles W. Roberts, 
Hall, Urbana. 


English 


may be obtained 
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must help them make the best 
choices.” 

Eleven areas of the reading pro- 
gram were discussed by those attend- 
ing the conference, as they divided 
into smaller groups during the after- 


noon on Friday. Stimulated by the 
presentations of the panel and of Dr. 
Witty, conferees considered; What 
are the characteristics of a sound 
reading program, reading readiness 
and the teaching of reading in the 
content subjects, the responsibility 
of the principal in directing his staff 
in the use of tests and the interpre- 
tation of test results, what is a well- 
taught reading lesson, setting up an 
in-service reading program in a 
school, the place of phonics and 
word analysis in the reading room, 
what factors are to be dealt with in 
establishing a well-rounded reading 
program for all children, setting up 
of a remedial and a corrective read 
ing program for a school, how a 
school staff may develop tastes for 
good literature in the reading pro- 
what makes a_ successful 
reader, and the direct vs. 
teaching of reading skills. 

At the luncheon on Saturday, Dr 
Reeder stressed the importance of 
teachers reading orally to their stu- 
dents, and teaching students to learn 
to read orally. He said the 
be sauty of poetry can not be appre 
ciated unless it is read aloud and 
read well. The UI professor empha- 
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gram, 
incidental 


well 


sized his point by reading 
selections of poetry. 


Officers Are Elected 

Officers elected during the 
meeting on Saturday were 
Margaret Mallach of Taylorville 
president; Kenneth Hammer of Mor- 
Joseph Di 


second vice- 


busi 


ness 


ris, first vice-president; 
Leonarde of Chicago, 
president; Lowell Belcher of Gibson 
City, and Oren Gillespie 
of Centralia, treasurer. 
Constitutional revisions read dw 
the business meeting 
change the election of officers by 
mail ballot rather than in the gen 
each 


secretary; 


ing would 


eral meeting; two names for 


office would be submitted by the 


nominating committee; and officers 


would be president, president-elect, 
and vice-president, all to serve one- 


vear terms 


The complete conference proceedings will be 
published in a bound volume and will be available 
until Dee. 1 for $1.50. After that time, the price 
will be $2. Send the order, with check, to Dr 
Merle Kauffman, Director of Curriculum, Peoria 
Public Schools, Peoria Murphy, 1 
North Sheridan Road, 


or to Joe 


Peoria 
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USING AUDIO-VISUAL APPROACH, Elizabeth 
Hyde teaches these first-grade youngsters of 
Colonel Wolfe School all about “long O’’—what 
it looks like, how it sounds, words it appears in 


— to independent reading are 

helping boys and girls in the pri- 
mary grades of Champaign schools 
“unlock” they do 
know, and helping them become 
better readers. Test results during 


new words not 


a three-year study indicated that 
pupils taught by this new method 
were reading and understanding 
much better than the average young- 
ster who had been taught by the 
traditional methods used in other 


Champaign primary classes 


Word-Perception Skills Taught 

What is this new approach to 
reading? It is a phonetic approach, 
although it differs drastically from 
the long-ago “phonics” drill taught 
to the grandparents and great-grand- 
parents of these youngsters. It in- 
volves all of the word-perception 
skills and comprehension skills ordi- 
narily used, but the timing and em- 
phasis are different. 

The method was first developed 
by Mrs. Cornelia Brown Sloop, a 


Texas teacher, and used by her 


The series includes a systematic pro- 
gram to develop the ability to recog- 
nize and apply sounds of letters and 
sounds of combinations of letters, 
together with the other word-per- 
ception skills, to attack new words. 
It also develops comprehension and 
interpretive skills so the child will 
read with understanding and will 
not just call words. 


Sound and Sight Combined 

The initial approach combines 
sound and sight, and might be called 
an audio-visual approach. The listen- 
ing and sounding activities in the 
materials afford opportunity for both 
individual and group practice. 

As pupils learn more “keys” in 
sounding out new words, they see 
how combinations of vowels and 
consonants influence the pronuncia- 
tion and spelling of a word. They be- 
come more independent, confident 
readers, and test results show they 
are better spellers, too, and that they 
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Three-year study shows ‘Sloop method’ 





classes in mimeographed form for 
some 12 to 15 years. Then the Econ- 
omy Co., publishers of educational 
materials, decided to publish it under 
the title, Phonetic Keys to Reading. 
This new method differs from the 
traditional method in approach, tim- 
ing, and emphasis. It begins with the 
vowels rather than the consonants 
and begins at the very beginning of 
first grade, before a sight vocabulary 
is developed. It first teaches the long 
sounds of the vowels, then the short 
ones. Then the consonant 
sounds, consonant blends, and pho- 
netic principles—information about 
suffixes, prefixes, syllables, compound 
words, and contractions 
Independent word 
gradually developed and expanded 
throughout the three-grade series. 


come 


analysis is 


achieve better in subject-matter 
areas. 

This reading study really began in 
Champaign as early as the spring of 
1950, when the primary teachers of 
Champaign Community Unit Dis- 
trict No. 4 decided to make a study 
of materials available to use in teach- 
ing reading. This was four years 
before Rudolf Flesch’s book, Why 
Johnny Can't Read, was on the book- 
stands. 

A committee was formed in the fall 
of 1951, which included two teachers 
from of the primary 
grades. The group decided to use 
basic 


each three 


some material from several 
series on an experimental basis. The 
new material using the phonetic ap- 
proach was in the early stages of 


printing when it was presented to 





the committee. This method seemed 
to meet some of the reading prob- 
lems which the committee had recog- 
nized as weaknesses in their current 
reading children 
lacked independence in ability to 
unlock new words, some had inade 
quate vocabulary development, some 
were reading below level of ability, 


program — some 


etc. It was decided to begin an evalu- 
ation program to study this new read- 
ing method. The experiment was to 
extend over a_ three-year period, 
under the leadership of the director 
of elementary education, Margaret 
Henderson. 


Five Teachers Begin Study 

In the fall of 1952, five teachers 
volunteered to begin the study. They 
had 102 children enrolled in their 
classes, representing a good cross- 
section of the school community. 
The 508 pupils in the other primary 
the 
The children in the first «xperimental 


classes became control group. 


this test 


second 


for the control 
was 2.2 
month )—still higher than the na 
tional norm of 1.8 

Reading tests given to second 
grade pupils in October of 1954 and 
1955 and to third-grade pupils in 
October, 1955, 


results median scores ot the experl- 


group on 


(second grade, 


indicated the same 


mental groups were consistently 
higher than those of the control 
groups, and a much smaller percent- 
age of children in the experimental 
groups had scores below the national 
norm than in the control group 
Because of the consistent test re 
sults at first- and second-grade levels, 
it was decided in the spring of 1955 
to make a more thorough evaluation 
of the program than had been origi- 
nally planned. Dr. J. Thomas Hast- 
ings, professor of education at the 
University of Illinois, and Dr. Theo- 
dore L. Harris of the department of 
education at the University of Wis- 
consin, were asked to serve as con- 





ind Keys to Reading 


of teaching reading is more effective than traditional methods. 








classes had thus completed the three- 
year series by the end of the 1954-55 
school year. By that time, 14 first- 
grade teachers and 11 second-grade 
teachers were using the new method. 

During the three-year period, the 
Gates Primary Reading Tests were 
given each May to all of the first- 
grade pupils. In each year of the 
study and for each type of the test, 
the median scores were higher for 
the experimental group than for the 
control group. In the 1955 test on 
word recognition, the median for the 
experimental group was 3.1 (third 
grade, one month)—indicating that 
one-half of all the children in this 
group were achieving at a level one 
year and three months higher than 
the average first-grade child would 
be expected to achieve. The median 


November, 1955 


sultants in planning and conducting 


this evaluation. The experimental 


third-grade classes carefully 
matched third- 
grade classes were chosen for this 
different 


were selected, to test as many read 


and 
control groups of 


evaluation. Several tests 
ing skills as possible, and these were 


administered by specially trained 


examiners. 


Teachers, Parents Report 


In addition, the 
cluded a report from the teachers, a 
report from the 
writing samples, and tape record 
ings of oral reading. A follow-up 
study is planned which will include 
controlled observation of pupils in 


evaluation in 


parents, creative 


the classrooms by a trained team of 


observers. 


\ comparison of scores for all the 
tests administered favors the 
Both the mean and 


‘ \perl 
mental group 
median scores were higher for the 
than for the 


Tests included read 


experimental group 
control group 
ing, vocabulary, spelling. paragraph 
meaning, word meaning reading 
comprehension, map reading, use of 
references, use of index, use of dic 
tionary, and alphabetization. Results 
that the 


group had developed more reading 


indicated experimental 


skills and a higher degree of inde 
pendence in reading 
Creative Writing Analyzed 


the 
analysis showed no appreciable dif 


Results of creative writing 
ference between the experimental 
and control groups. Facility in the 
use of language in written expres 
sion remained about equal in the 
two groups. 

In general, parents of the children 
in the experimental group were satis 
fied with the new method of teach 
ing reading. One parent commented 
“It seems to combine the best of the 
old the the 
new into an interesting program 
Another 


more and wants to learn things for 


methods with best of 


said, “He wants to read 


himself. He does not depend on 
others for much help 55 


One parent said of a third-grad 
book 


reading, and enjoys every bit of it 


boy, “He forever has a now 
By this method he can sit down and 
Almost 


80 percent of the parents reported 


figure his own words out 


that their child’s progress in learning 
to read had measured up to or be 
vond their expectations 

What of the 
this method? Ali of 
that the presentation of the material 


teachers who used 


tuem agreed 


was not 
the teacher 


they reported that it became easier 


easy, particularly the first 


vear used it. However 


as they used it the second vear, and 
as one teacher said, “It is very grati 


fying to see the results.’ 


Another 
teacher, teaching this method for the 


teacher commented \ 
first time in the first grade, will un 
doubtedly find it a very difficult and 


frustrating method of teaching, be 





There are ways to determine teachers’ salaries which are 


Better Than Rating 


By EARL H. HANSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Rock Island 


Public Relations Chairman, IIlinois Education Assoc 


| ie TITLE Of this article is purposely 
plagiarized from an excellent 80- 
page booklet published by the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development of the NEA in 
1950. The title is copied partly be- 
cause it is the subject matter of this 
article, and partly because I hope it 
will stimulate you to get and read a 
copy of that book. It’s not tough 
reading, and it's full of practical and 
workable ideas. 

Those who favor merit rating of 
teachers do so because they think it 
will improve instruction. Those who 
favor merit rating and in addition 
wish to tie it to salary schedules, 
think it will improve instruction and 
provide salary justice. 


Goal 's Better Teaching 

Proponents of merit rating become 
a little emotional about their cause 
and tend to accuse those who do not 
agree with them of not being inter- 
ested in the improvement of instruc- 
tion and of desiring to level every- 
body to a dull mediocrity. Of course, 
we who do not believe in merit rat- 
ing stoutly disagree. We insist that 
we are just as interested as our 
opponents in the improvement of 
instruction; but contend that 
there are better ways than merit 
rating to gain that end. We fear 
further that merit rating will actually 
retard better teaching. We disagree, 
also, that merit salary schedules 
provide justice. We insist that, at 
least under present circumstances, 
they lead to injustice. 

What are the best ways to secure 


we 


100 


improvement and growth in teachers 
and teaching? In searching for them 
it appears to be common sense to try 
to find the source of the impulses 
which make teachers “click,” and 
then to tie the program of improve- 
ment to those sources. I am con- 
vinced that the merit-raters have an 
entirely false conception of the 
motive power behind the best of our 
teachers. The true call to teaching 
is not the ring of dollars; it is, in- 
stead, the ring of childish laughter 
and happiness. It is the thrill of 
helping young people grow to a 
balanced maturity and of bringing 
out of every boy and girl all that 
God put in him—or, as Billie Davis 
said, helping boys and girls “to be 
better than they are.” 

I do not mean to deprecate the 
importance of good salary schedules. 
It is just and proper that teachers 
be well paid. Even the Bible sup- 
ports us in that. Remember, it says 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
and “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
that grinds the corn.” Those truths 
cannot be overemphasized. 


Society Must Not Chisel 


It is immoral for society to impose 
upon the graciousness of teachers 
and to chisel on their salaries. For- 
tunately, such chiseling is becoming 
more nearly impossible. When a 
good thing is in short supply the 
price goes up. The supply of teachers 
generally is short in the face of de- 
mand. It can’t be anything else when 
we look at the vital statistics for the 
past 25 years. The small birth rate 


ation 


of 20 to 25 years ago is expected to 
supply scientists, businessmen and 
women, doctors, lawyers, soldiers, 
sailors, plane pilots, farmers, factory 


workers, and teachers. 


Manpower in Short Supply 

Worse, the agencies which need 
the services of this generation are 
swollen huge; we have the largest 
military machine in history, the most 
immense business and _ industrial 
plant, and history's biggest baby 
crop. A short supply of young people 
is expected to furnish the staff needs 
of all of these and more fields, and 
there just aren't enough young folks. 
Consequently, to get them, bidding 
is and will continue to be high. No 
matter how much potential teachers 
love their work, the schools won't 
get them unless salaries are attrac- 
tive. Further, a teacher's urge to 
serve is just as well satisfied in Orion 
as it is in Cambridge; hence, com- 
munities will bid against each other. 

A few in our profession, chiefly 
college teachers, are advocating 
merit rating as a device to raise 
salaries high enough to attract young 
people to teaching. That just is not 
a good argument now. Under pres- 
ent conditions it isn’t necessary to 
introduce “merit rating” to attract 
teachers. (It wouldn't, anyway.) 
Under our good old way of doing 
business which respects the “law of 
supply and demand,” salary sched- 
ules of a professional type are going 
to be good, anyway. They just can’t 
help but be. 


This look at the economic picture 
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should be encouraging to us. It isn't 
going to be necessary to shake the 
tree or throw sticks at the branches 
to make the fruit fall. The fruit is 
now ripe to be picked without bruis- 
ing overmuch the tree that bears it. 
By shaking when not necessary, we 
hurt our own cause. Remember the 
fairy tale of the goose that laid the 


golden egg. 


Need Positive Approach 

Now is the time for a positive 
approach to the public on education 
a strong public relations program 
which interprets the fact that if there 
are not good schools our civilization 
will die with this generation. Bil- 


lions spent on the military will per- 
haps save us from being crushed by 


the Russians, but if the schools are 
neglected we might just as well have 
saved our army, navy, and air corps 
money and let the Russians take us. 
Without good schools to teach the 
arts of free citizenship, we wouldn't 
be free anyway. 

We. of course, will have to con- 
tinue to interpret the needs of the 
schools and their teachers in terms 
of money. We must persistently 
resist the efforts of the “penny 
pinchers.” But I submit that the 
greatest dividends will come from a 
positive public relations program of 
service and a careful interpretation 
of such service. Now the scriptural 
injunction, “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of Heaven and its righteousness 
and all these things will be added,” 
makes awfully good sense. 


Money Is Not Major Goal 

One of my opponents in a debate 
at Atlantic City ruefully admitted 
the point that it is not the lure of 
money which attracts the best teach- 
ers. He said he had made a survey 
among many teachers and found that 
those regarded as mediocre by their 
colleagues the ones who 
deemed luxuries supremely impor- 
tant. Those thought to be the best, 
seemed happy with good books, a 
profound satisfaction of good work, 
and a joy of seeing children develop 
happily through fine teaching. 


were 


No, teachers are like preachers 
They appreciate for themselves a 
good life, security, dignified retire- 
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ment. They covet that, plus a good 
college education for their children 
too, but they do not enter teaching 
primarily to get rich. Hosts of them 
could have chosen other work and 
would have become rich. They have 
that kind of ability. But they chose 
instead, to teach 

Now I realize that I am preaching 
the doctrine of abnegation, the beati- 
tudes of the Sermon on the Mount 
and am open to all the attacks that 
inevitably come when that is done 
People are stung at such preach 
ments, and the common cry is “throw 
him out.” In more civilized terms the 
reaction is “That's theoretically right 
—but you know it just isn’t practical 
as the world is now constituted.’ 

I know that all teachers are 
like St. Francis of Assisi, that we are 
interested in ou skins 
comfort. I am, too, and feel that we 
have every right to be. In spite of 
the fact that we are not all quite as 
pure as preachers, still I must admit 
that the best of us are. Call the roll 
of those who taught you and who 
helped you most and whom you 
loved best. You will find on it the 
names of those 
St. Francises, and 
Schweitzers. I think it’s true, too 
that all of you largely pattern your 


not 


own and 


who were selfless 


wise generous 


own teaching as best you can after 
the examples set by those teachers 
whom you love best. And I contend 
that all who are worthy of their salt 
have enough of St. Francis to claim 
this selflessness as the main motive 
when they decided to be teachers 
instead of salesmen. There are some 
who came into our profession be- 
cause of the guaranteed annual wage 
and a good pension, but not most 
of us. Since that is true, it is a mis- 
take to suppose that a sharply com 
petitive element introduced into the 
salary schedule will improve the 
quality of our work. It almost in- 
variably acts, instead, as an irritant 
—a destroyer of morale—and inter- 
feres with the best creative efforts of 
the profession 


Here Are Better Ways 

There are many better ways than 
rating. May I suggest: 

1. Complete acceptance of the 
fact that teaching is an art and that 


the good teacher is an artist 
Artists appreciate recognition of 
their artistry. When the job is good 
When there 
they want 


they covet approval 
is room for growth, 
assistance to grow, provided the 
assistance is offered with respect 
from an interested and discriminat 
ing colleague and not arrogantly 
pressed as an order from a pompous 
boards of 


dictator. Communities 


education, and administrators will 
gain improvement in instruction if 
the teachers with whom they work 
are respected and recognized as fine 
creative human beings who possess 
the training and native skill needed 
to cause boys and girls to develop 
into happy, responsible, and produc 
tive adults. Work in school systems 
the communities and the 
supervisory staffs thei: 


teachers is continually growing mor: 


where 
appreciate 


effective, whereas work deteriorates 
in school systems where the com 
munity and the supervisory staffs are 
carpingly critical and where they 
regard the teachers as sort of glori 
fied baby sitters. It is human nature 
to deliver what is expected, If we 
expect and commend growth, we 
get it. If we expect a sort of cringing 
compliance, we get that, too, for a 
and then finally revolution 


tools needed 


while 

2. Provision of the 
by a good worker to do a good job 

These tools are many things 
They are good classrooms, well ap 
pointed, well lighted, appropriately 
decorated. They books 


textbooks, supplementary materials 


are good 
audio-visual aids, provisions for field 
trips. They are the resources of the 
consultants 


profession such as 


workshops, faculty meetings, and 
discussions. They are all the things 
with which a teacher works to do 
his job. A much better way than rat 
ing to gain improvement in instruc 
tion is to provide generously many 
tools for the teacher to use 

3. A recognition of Dr. Thomas 
H. Briggs’ thesis that the schools are 
organized only that they might be 
administered and that they are ad- 
ministered only that people might be 
instructed 


This doctrine is so full of common 
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Learning Language by Listening 


Experiment at University High School in Urbana 


E. CHANGNON 


University of IIlinois High 


7 


By PAULINE 


This article deals with a project con- 
ducted with high-school aaleale but I 
un sure that any teacher can see many 
implications for using records among 
younger pupils. Some teachers hesitate to 
teach the singing of songs if they are 
untrained in music. By using records of 
simple lullabies, folk songs, or nonsense 
songs, the teacher not only avails herself 
of correct pronunciation, but also gives 
the students a true pitch. The pupils like 
to listen, humming as they listen, then try 
to re-sing the songs by phrases, and finally 
in their entirety. After reading or listening 
to a folk story, probably in English at first 
and later in the language being studied, 
listening to a record often helps to give 
feeling for the story and helps the pupil 
sense some of the aspirations, superstitions, 
joys, or fears of a people. 

I am thinking of a story such as “Ys, 
la Ville Submergee,” in French; “Immense, 
or The Sunken Village,” in German. The 
record by DeBussy, “La Cathedrale Eng- 
loutie,” gives a fine picture in music of the 
city disappearing and of the distant ring- 
ing of the bells of the cathedral as it is 
being covered over with water. There are 
many such records that can be played after 
the story telling or reading. I believe a 
great deai of benefit can be derived from 
listening to music of other peoples, pro- 
vided there is an understanding teacher. 
One can also procure records of spoken 
masterpieces such as “The Crow and the 
Fox,” and the singing record, “Le Corbeau 
et le Renard” gives the feeling and the 
attractive singing of the same thing. 

After the pupils become interested in a 
song, it is very easy to pick out useful 
phrases and words and memorize them for 
use in many other sentences. 

I am confident that teachers of any age 
group can use records profitably if they 
will give the matter a bit of thought and 
then try experimenting. It is well 
worth the time required 


FTER USING one of Charles Trenet’s 
= popular songs, “Je Chante,” as 
an experiment to see how much inter- 
est children with one semester of 
French would show in being able to 
understand a song such as they might 
hear on a radio program at home 
the class decided to do a project to 
improve its ability to comprehend 
had introduced 


some 


such 
what proved to be a high adventure 
for some 40 first-year students and 
30 second-year students. 


programs I 
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shows effectiveness of records in teaching French. 


In this introductory experiment | 
played the record, “Je Chante,” a 
verse at a time, then asked ques- 
tions in French as follows to see if 
the students comprehended. 

Je Chante 
(Columbia record 382MCL6463 ) 
Je chante; je chante soir et matin. 


Je chante sur mon chemin. 
Je chante; je vais de fermes en chateaux. 


Je chante pour du pain, je chante pour 
de leau. 

Je couche la nuit sur l’herbe des bois, 

Les mouches ne me piquent pas. 

Je suis heureux: j'ai tout et jn’ai rien. 

Je chante sur mon chemin. 


1. Quand chante-t-il? 
2. Ou chante-t-il? 

3. Pourquoi chante-t-il? 
4. Ou couche-t-il? 


Les elfes, divinites de la nuit, 

Les elfes couchent dans mon lit. 

La lune se faufile a pas de loup, 

Dans les bois pour danser, pour danser 
avec nous. 

Je sonne chez la comtesse avjovrd’hui. 

Personne! Elle est partie. 

Elle n’a laisse qu’un plat de riz pour moi, 

Me dit le laquais chinois. 


1. Ou dorment les elfes? 
2. Pourquoi vont-ils au bois? 


Je chante, mais la faim qui me poursuit 

Tourmente mon appetit; 

Je tombe soundain au creux d'un sentier; 

Je defaille en tombant, et je meurs a 
moitie 

He! gendarme qui passez sur le chemin! 

Gendarme, je tends les mains. 

Pitie! J'ai faim, je voudrais manger; 

Je suis tout leger, leger 


Au poste, d'autres moustaches m’ont dit, 

Au poste,—Ah! mon ami, (oui, oui, oui, ) 

C’est vous le chanteur, le vagabond. 

On va vous enfermer, oui votre compte est 
bon 

O ficelle, tu m’as sauve de la vie, 

Ficelle, soit donc benie! 

Car, grace a toi, j'ai rendu lesprit: 

Je me suis pendu cette nuit 


Je chante, je chante soir et matin 

Je chante sur les chemins 

Je chante les fermes et les chateaux 

Un fantome qui chante, on trouve ca rigolo 
Et je couch la nuit sur 'herbe des bois; 
Les mouches ne me puquent pas. 

Je suis heureux; ca va, j'n’ai plus faim. 
Et je chante sur mon chemin. 


A qui appelle-t-il? 
2. Que demande-t-il? 
3. Owest-ce que la ficelle a fait? 
4. Ou couche-t-il? 

This experiment proved an inter- 
esting challenge to the pupils, and 
they begged me to play more rec- 
ords. Some students went to the 
music stores and purchased similai 
records which they brought to school 
for the class to use. Thinking this an 
excellent time to continue such an 
approach, I talked over with the 
class a project which resulted in the 
following plan: We would select 
several records and listen to them, 
trying to determine what would be 
the most economical way from the 
point of time to learn to comprehend 
songs played on a phonograph o1 
radio. 


Answers Are Anonymous 


We decided to listen to some rec- 
ords in entirety, then in parts, and 
to answer questions in writing after 
each part had been played. These 
would be handed in anonymously. 
We decided to check also whether 
we comprehended at the end of the 
first hearing of the record, the sec- 
ond, the third, the fourth, the fifth 
or when played finally in toto. At 
first, the questions were on the board 
but later we decided to give stu 
dents a list of the questions. 

We also decided to try to find out 
whether one comprehends more 
readily if he hears the songs in parts 
first, then in entirety—or vice versa: 
how much the comprehension is 
increased if the song is repeated 
again in a few days or a week; how 
much retention there is at the end 
of the month if the song is repeated 
at intervals of a few days, and if it 
is repeated at intervals of a week 
We would also try to determine how 
long children between the ages of 
14 and 17 can listen profitably 

Some of the students were quite 
interested in knowing how many 
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could comprehend a verse of a song 
the first time they heard it; how many 
the second time, etc. As the teacher 
I was curious to know if they would 
dislike the songs they had worked on 
intensively. 

Ten 
period of three months were decided 
upon by the teacher for French 1, 
as songs they had never heard were 


records to be used over a 


to be used: 


l Serenade 


2. Jean, Jean Mon 
3. Les Enfants sEnnuient lk 
1. Le Petit Bossu 

5. Il Pleut dans Ma Chambre 
6.» Fleur-Bleue 

7. Fais Dodo Colas 
8. Pour Dormir 

9. Savez-Vous Planter les Choux 
10. Vous Oubliez Votre Cheval 


Tout Petit Jean 
Dimanc he 


Mon Petit Frere 


used in 


Eleven records were 
French 2: 


|. En Quittant une Vill 

2. Il Pleut Dans Ma Chambri 
3. Menilmontant 

4. Meunier tu Dors 

5. Serenade 

6. Jean, Jean Mon Tout Petit Jean 
7. Le Petit Bossu 

8. Cadet Roussell 

9. Vous Oubiiez Votre 
10. Fleur-Bleue 
ll. Les Enfants s Ennuient le 


Cheval 


Dimanche 

The French 1 and French 2 classes 
were each divided into two sections 
with two different How 
ever, they used the same questions 
and conducted the experiment in the 
same manner. The method used was 


teachers. 


as follows: 

l. The record was played through en- 
tirely. Vocabulary words which the pupils 
had never studied and which could not be 
determined by in the 
placed on the board and translated befor« 
The questions about 


their us« song were 
the record was played 
each stanza were placed on the board just 
before the stanza was played 
understand what 

(Later I found 


These were 
translated so ail would 


trving to hear 


they 


were 


efficacious t 
Meunier tu 


stanza 


it more use a mimeographed 


Dors 


vas replayed several 


form tor 

2. Each 
times, with no questions permitted by any 
one \ after 
playing to give the pupil an opportunity to 
reflect, to write his answer, and to check 


pause was observed ear h 


the number of times the stanza had been 
played before he co iprehended. 

3. The song was finally replayed in its 
entirety 
ymous and handed in for checking by the 


rhe questionnaire was left anon 


teacher 
No discussion or translation of th 

records took place till after the ex 
periment had _ been completed At 
that time all pupils were handed a 
copy of the words, the song was re 

played, the pupils sang or hummed 
it if it appealed to them. Now the 
pupils were encouraged to ask ques 
tions and the song was translated if 
anyone wanted that done; some com 
prehension of some of the records 
was tested in English instead of in 
French to see if there was any diffe: 

ence in the number of questions an 
swered. Then the answers were trans 
lated by the pupil so the teacher 
would know if the pupil compre 

hended or if he was clever in picking 
out parts of sentences. A month afte1 
the first hearing of some records 
they were replayed in toto, with no 
then 


pupils were asked to translate at 


explanation or vocabulary; 


least five phrase s or sentences from 


the song. For other records only a 
week elapsed before replaying and 
only a few 


testing, and for some 


days. The following is a sample ques 
tionnaire for second-year students 
based on “Je Chante” 
Traduisez 
l. Je vais de 
La lune se faufile a pas de loup 
1 laisse un plat de ri 


fermes en chateaux 


> La comtesse m ~ 
4. Il y a un laquais chinois 

>. Je meurs a moitie de faim 

6. O ficelle, tu mas sauve la vie! 





lhe results of these tests con 
firmed the students statements about 
thought they rr 


membered best. This was ascertained 


which songs they 


by giving them questionnaires = t 
find out three of the 


group they would like to hear again 


which songs 
tor enjoyment, and also in what order 
they thought they recalled all th 
records they had heard 


Conclusions 

By noticing which songs students 
played at noons, before classes b 
after that 
here again the ones listed the greatest 


gan, ol school, I found 


number of times among th pre 
ferred three the they 


played outside of class. By comput 


were ones 


ing the percentages of correct an 


al d 


swers on the questionnaires 


noticing after which playing of th 


record they comprehended, I found 
that 

| The P if 
pupil hears all 
t t in parts 

2 There is n ipp! rhe ‘ 
the percentage ot ) iprehe , tte 
second hearing of « ich part 

There is a rapid droy t 

prehensi m atte he ul r } | art + 
record three times 

t There re t t 
percentage ! nprel t 
records by one group t st t t 
between groups of student 

>. There is no appreciabl flere 
if the questions are answer« lin Fr 
or in English 

6. A record repeate within thre 
of the first presentation ar tudy t 
increase in comprehension ) ie per ent 

7. There is 1 ippreciable pick 
playing the record u ts ent t tt 
hearing it in part f it I 
in totality before it pla 

5 In each gro p of st ents the be 
remembered sone vas the m t 
reatest m mbhet f times 


GUN ROOM on the estate of Mrs. Charles Walgreen, near Dixon, is visited by members of the Dixon 


Junior Historical Society. “Governor 


Local History 


Charter’s old cabin is also part of the estate 


Hazelwood 


IS AN AVENUE TO LEARNING 


Dixon students themselves insist on Junior Historical Society. 


r THE new Washington School in 

Dixon, opened in 1954, a spe- 
cial room is set aside for the study 
of local history. It is the exclusive 
province of members of the Junior 
Historical Society and their teacher 
sponsors, who have found that be- 
coming acquainted with the history 
of one’s own community is a splendid 
introduction to history in general 
and to American history in partic- 


ular. 


A Many-Sided Project 


The study of local history has be- 


come a many-sided project for the 


seventh- and eighth-grade students. 
They have pored over old docu- 
ments, interviewed citizens 
town, carried on handicraft projects, 
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of the 


By EVA WEINREICH 


Eighth-Grad eacher, Washingtor P Dixo 


and experienced the satisfaction of 
having done creative writing which 
found its way into print in the local 
newspaper and in the Illinois Junior 
Historian magazine published by the 
Illinois State Historical Society. 
Our Junior Historical Society be- 
gan several years ago, and was quite 
unplanned. Another seventh-grade 
teacher and I (then a seventh-grade 
teacher also 
sion course in visual aids back in the 


were taking an exten 


spring of 1949. For the course proj- 
ect—something which would be 
meaningful in our teaching—we 
thought, “How interesting it would 
be to show the history of Dixon on 
slides to be used in our opaque pro- 
jector!” 

The collection, tracing the history 


of Dixon from its founding by Father 
John Dixon in 1830 to his death in 
1876, was prepared after visits to the 
local museum and scanning of many 
books and many picture albums of 
early residents of ink 
sketches, maps, reproductions of old 
photographs, and typed commen 
taries. The adaptability of the opaque 
projector has made it possible for the 
youngsters to add to the collection 


It consists 


with magazine pictures, postcards, 
original drawings, maps, typed com- 
ments, and photographs. The slide 
takes one-half 


hours to show, and has been viewed 


collection one and 
by several clubs in Dixon. 

As we teachers became interested 
in local history, we inserted bits of 
it into our American history classes 
The students, with our help, could 
correlate happenings in American 
history with incidents in Dixon's 
history. As curiosity was sharpened 
a keen interest developed in the com- 
munity’s early incidents, buildings 
and inhabitants. 

The students requested books to 
read, and these were obtained from 
the library. Then the students asked 
us to sponsor a history club. This 
would mean extra work, extra meet 
ings, extra hours. We hesitated. The 
following fall, the same students per- 
sisted in their request; interest was 
still high. So we agreed. 

The school principal, Miss Mollie 
Duffy, has been an active sponsor 
and a source of much information 
and help. A keen student of Ameri- 
can history, Miss Duffy had spent 
the summer of 1949 assembling ma- 
terial on local history for a small text- 
book, including a list of source mate- 
rials. Mimeographed copies of this 
book, placed in the hands of all 
members of the 
basic text and as a guide to further 
research. The reading of this text is 


club, serve as a 


one membership requirement. 


Society Meets Twice Monthly 

The Junior Historical Society has 
two meetings a month—a short one 
during the noon hour and a two-hour 
evening meeting. The evening meet- 
ing begins with a business session 
and is followed by oral reports based 
on a portion of a book or an entire 
book. Papers which have been writ- 
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ten for publication in the Illinois 
Junior Historian magazine are read, 
and then members spend 15 minutes 
in silent reading from the basic text 
The last part of the evening is de- 
voted to the activity period, with 
provision for individual differences 
and aptitudes of members. 


Work on Models, Tapestries 

Groups have been formed for 
work on such projects as models and 
replicas of early transportation de- 
vices (ferry and stagecoach ); needle- 
craft wall tapestries (map of “Dixon 
in 1836”); slides made from photo- 
graphs taken by the students during 
visits to historical spots in the vicin- 
ity; and research reading for articles 
to be submitted to the Junior 
Historian. 

At the year’s end, the Junior His- 
torical Society takes a trip to some 
spot of historical interest. Such trips 
have included Black Hawk State 
Park at Rock Island; an “under- 
ground railroad” station at Prince- 


AWARDS ARE PRESENTED by Gov. William G 
Stratton to Laurel Cappa, center, and Sandra 
Harvey, eighth-grade pupils at Dixon’s Washing- 
ton School last year. The “Illinois Junior Historian 
of the Year” awards are given each year for ex- 
cellence of articles, drawings, or photographs 
printed in the I/linois Junior Historian magazine. 


ton; “Wild Bill” Hickok’s home at 
Troy Grove; “Governor” Charter’s 


old cabin, now a part of Mrs 
Charles Walgreen's estate, “Hazel- 
wood,” north of Dixon: and New 
Salem State Park. 

Membership in the club has been 
limited to some 25 or 30 students— 
both because of limited facilities 
and materials and because of the 
sponsors’ desire to include only those 
students with a keen interest in his- 
tory. The sponsors hope that at 
some time in the future the work of 
the society will become an estab- 
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lished part of the school curriculum 
and then all students who are inte: 
ested may take part. 

Sponsors of the society have found 
many ways in which the study of 
local history can be correlated with 
other school work. During 1953-54, 
the two eighth-grade classes studied 
the writing of local history as a 
part of English composition. They 
learned that preparation is very im- 
portant in historical writing—much 
research must be done, notes taken 
and evaluated, contradictory state- 
ments weighed and evaluated, and 
all writing verified. The final draft 
of the paper must be as nearly per- 
fect from the standpoints of both 
English and history as it is possible 
to make it. 

We teachers felt that these steps, 
properly followed through, call for 
critical thinking and offer an excel- 
lent source of training for later high- 
school and college work. 

Two major projects in historical 
writing were undertaken by these 
classes. The first was done as part 
of the celebration of aviation’s first 
50 years. Illinois schools had been 
asked to submit a history of aviation 
in their community to the Junior 
Historian; an award from the state 
department of aeronautics would go 
to the state winner. 

Junior historians read everything 
about aviation that they could find in 
the public library. They interviewed 
businessmen and took detailed notes 
Mimeographed copies of all of the 
notes were given to each student. As 
a group, the class decided on the 
opening paragraph and the succeed- 


ing sequence of the story. “Wings 


LOCAL HISTORY ROOM 
provides students with 
a place to do research, 
to display historical pic- 
tures on the 18-foot 
bulletin board, and to 
browse through collec- 
tions of valuable books 


Over Dixon” won the state award 


After the aviation article had bee: 
submitted, the classes started thei 
“History of the Dixon Schools.” Th« 
same procedure was followed. 

The art supervisor found that local 
history correlates well with art, too 
When building perspective was be 
ing taught, the suggestion was macd« 
that classes use the old historic build 
ings in Dixon which were still stand 
ing, or photographs of those no 
longer in existence. Not only did stu 
dents learn something of perspec 
tive, but they gained an awareness of 
old-style architecture and an appre 
ciation of the history of the com 
munity’s buildings. The finished art 
work was shown at the meeting of 
the Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies in Decatur last April 


Model Shows Dixon in 1836 


Another art project was the con 
struction of a 5-foot-square model of 
1836 


Chicken wire and an old grave cai 


Dixon as it appeared in 
pet for grass achieved the topog 
raphy, and scale models of build 


model was displayed for three years 


ings and people were added 


in the community's museum at th 
request of the local Rotary Club and 
the museum board of trustees 
Each year club members have pr 

sented a 15- to 30-minute radio play 
with the script often written by th 
students. Resulting intangible values 
which students have gained during 
their 
appreciation of the elderly persons 


local history research are an 


in the community and a respect for 
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Chicago Schools Look Ahead 


Teaching must compete with 
other professions for our ablest 
young people and hold them 
by the stimulation it provides 
and the 


rewards it offers 


By 
BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 


Schools 


Needs must be projected far into the future when enrollments are increasing 10,000 a year. 


pucators are taking a new ap- 
E proach to some of the old prob- 
lems. Where we once planned for 
“this” year, we now plan for years 
ahead; where once we built school- 
rooms after they were needed and 
hired teachers as the seats filled up 
we now project our needs for years 
into the future. Where once we ac- 
cepted traditional curricula, we now 
encourage experimentation with sub- 
ject matter and methods. Many fac- 
tors influenced our attitudes in the 
past, and new factors have predi- 
cated the change that we see re- 
flected in every facet of the vast 
operation which is public education. 

In the past five years Chicago has 
assimilated nearly 50,000 pupils, and 
we expect, on the basis of the birth 
rate, to have to assimilate more than 
that many in the next five years. This 
is the challenge, for it is not enough 
simply to survive from year to year. 


We must plan ahead, recognizing 
that makeshift expediences are not 
the answer. 

This 
magnify the problems we all face; 
problems of staffing in a highly com- 
petitive market; of building adequate 
facilities soon enough and in the 
right places; and of providing an 
which 


rising enrollment serves to 


educational meets 


the needs of youth in a complex 


program 


society. 
The Program of Education 


It will be 
evaluate our program regularly to 


necessary for us to 


be sure we are keeping abreast of 
the times. Are we including in our 
curriculum enough of the flavor of 
modern life to permit young people 
to utilize their educational experi- 
ences readily? For example, radio 
and now television have intensified 
the need for increased skill in listen- 


ing. Our program of education must 
recognize this and include instruc- 
tion in this tool of communication. 
This example could be multiplied 
many times 

The implication is clear: in fulfill- 
ing its traditional purpose of pre- 
paring young people adequately, the 
educaticnal program must incorpo- 
rate the 
within 


advances and changes in 
living the setting. 


There is an intrinsic 


school 
irony in this; 
for education is the root from which 
scientific inquiry and mechanical 
progress have flowered. 

Our efforts to keep pace with the 
effects of technology on the way of 
life must ahead be 
equaled by our efforts to keep pace 
effects ' 
values. The fundamental value—the 
individuality of man as a spiritual 
being of worth and dignity—must be 


practiced bv the school as well 


in the years 


with its on our system of 





In this area, I believe, 


we are making appreciable strides 


preached. 


through the twin means of a diversi- 
fied curriculum and guidance. In 
Chicago, we strive to individualize 
instruction for all children by apply- 
ing the results of evaluation of their 
abilities and achievements and by 
providing for each one challenging 
experiences which utilize his inter- 
ests and suit his capacities, thus “vo- 
viding him with satisfying and suc- 
cessful achievement. 

We cannot discharge this respon- 
sibility to each child as an individual 
by any one course outline or any 
one administrative organization. 
While we provide for individuals we 
must also provide for groups of chil- 
dren. 

An enlarged program of special 
education is intrinsic in such a plan 


In looking forward 


we foresee the 
need to prov ide more facilities than 
we can at the moment for such 
groups as the gifted, the educable 
mentally handicapped, the blind 
and the deaf. The changing char 
acter of our economy w ill necessitate 
extensions in our curric ulum to pro- 
vide more vocational education, a 
term which now has broad signifi 
which demands ow 


cance, and 


study. This is part of our plan 
School organization must also cater 
to the needs of youth as we under 
stand them today and learn more 
Though the 


eight-four plan or the six-three-thre¢ 


about them tomorrow 
plan has served well in the past 
this may not always be so. If we 
have learned anything about voung 


people at all, it is that early ado 


lescence imposes growth 


stresses upon the child. We hope 


unique 


therefore, in the years just ahead to 
experiment with our seventh- and 
eighth-grade organization to see if 
we can improve on the present. 

As the world grows more complex 
in its demands upon the individual, 
guidance for youth becomes increas- 
ingly imperative. For some time now 
we have recognized that guidance is 
much broader than guidance for 
We realize that 
we cannot compartmentalize the 
various choices youth must make 
Educational choices are inextricably 


vocational choice 


bound up with vocational choices, 
and both are but parts of the ulti- 
mate of the 
person one is to be and the way of 


choice—that sort of 
life he wishes to follow. 

Adequate guidance by the school 
implies an integrated program of 
guidance, with roles for both class 
room teachers and “specialists’—a 
program that will carry progressively 
from the grades into high school 
Much of this total 


program will focus upon problems 


and look beyond 


of vocational choice, beginning in 
the middle grades with concerted 
efforts to bring general occupational 
information to young people. Such 
a program does not imply early 
rather it 
vouth of 


knowledge both of themselves and 


forced choices implies 


gradual assimilation by 


of thei opportunities so that the 


choices when thev come will be 


natural and logical. 

Several years before I joined the 
Chicago public schools, the svstem 
study ts 


undertook a_ broad 
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In the next two years in Chicago we will spend $50,000,000 on school housing. We want to get the 
most for our money and mean to get it, but not aiways by building the some kinds of buildings 


November 


eal 


OCCUPATIONAL 
MATERIAL 


Chicago Public Schoola Photo 
Part of the guidance program will focus upon 
choice, providing gen 


problems of vocational 


eral occupational information to young people 


philosophy of the major functions 
of living, and of the areas of learn 


ing. The results of this study have 


— 


uready influenced our program in 
Chicago and will continue to do so 
for many years. They challenge us 
to continuous evaluation and experi 
The \ 
responsibilities to youth 

teacher to 


teaching 


mentation focus upon oul 
the, 
imagina 
This, of 


is the cornerstone of a strong 


and 
encourage the 
tive, creative 


course 


educational 


The School Staff 

Imaginative 
in the 
teacher, more than a job; it is a pro 


program 


creative teaching is 
mind of the imaginative 


fession As such, teaching must 
compete with other professions for 
our ablest young people and hold 
them by the stimulation it provides 
and the 


wards of teaching will ever remain 


rewards it offers. The re 
of two kinds: material and spiritual 

Salaries and benefits must be as 
nearly equal as possible to thos 
offered for equal preparation and 
ability in business, industry, and 
other professions Probably the pub 
lic can never pay teachers what they 
are really “worth,” but schools must 
at least be in 2 competitive position 


to attract ambitious and dedicated 


voung people of high qualific ations 


ntir peae 4 
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By HOPE ANGEL 


— a wonderful thing this 
could be for the schools! 
Why can’t it be held every year?” 

This enthusiastic remark by an 
architect from Joliet was repeated in 
other forms by numerous persons at 
the Illinois Pre-White House Confer- 
ence on Education held in Spring- 
field Sept. 29 and 30, and one of the 
six summary groups even made a 
formal recommendation that the con- 
ferences be repeated annually. 

The recommendation has gone to 


Left to right in the picture on the cover are 
Vernon L. Nickell, state superintendent of 
schools, co-vice-chairman of the [Illinois con- 
ference; Robert Cole, Illinois Association of 
School Boards; B. L. Dodds, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Education, co-vice- 
chairman; Mrs. Melvin Lockard of Cobden, 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers; Dr. 
Eric H. Johnson of the University of Illinois, 
technical director; Irving F. Pearson, Illinois 
Education Association; Gov. William G. Strat- 
ton; L. O. Litle (partially hidden), superintend- 
ent of schools, Quincy; Benjamin C. Willis, gen- 
eral superintendent of sehools, Chicago; Vernon 
L. Heath of Robinson, chairman of the state 
planning committee; John Cox, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association; M. M. Cruft, assistant to the 
superintendent of public instruction; and Mrs. 
Leon Lamet of Warsaw, American Association 
of University Women. 


—IEA Photo by W. Stewart Williams 
William G. Stratton addresses the state conference. Seated, from left, are Cole, Dodd, Pearson, Heath, Nickell. 


Citizens Seek Answers to 
Six Big Questions 


the state planning committee, along 
with the reports of discussions par- 
ticipated in by the 1000 delegates, 
each of whom spent seven hours in 
one of 24 discussion groups assigned 
to one of the six big questions before 
the conference, and another two 
hours in a summary session at which 
the four groups dealing with the 
same question pooled their thinking. 


Represent 100,000 People 


According to Eric H. Johnson, di- 
rector of the Office of Technical 
Services, the 1000 delegates repre- 
sented some 100,000 persons who 
had taken part in community and 
county conferences. Each of the 24 
discussion groups elected a delegate 
and an alternate, who with members 
of the state planning committee will 
make up Illinois’ quota of 73 at the 
“big meeting” at the White House in 
Washington Nov. 28 to Dec. 1. 


At Illinois’ Pre-White House Conference on Education, 1000 delegates 
discuss school problems, elect representatives to national conference. 


“You are a part of the first mass 
meeting in America ever held to dis- 
cuss what shall we do about the 
schools,” the conferees were told at 
the opening session in the State Arm- 
ory Thursday afternoon, Sept. 29, by 
Roderick McPhee, field representa- 
tive of the White House Conference 
on Education. 

“We hope,” Mr. McPhee said, “cit- 
izens will develop further interest in 
education, will realize that school 
problems are their problems—are the 
problems of all the citizens, both 
with and without children.” 

The state conference is thought 
to have included about two lay per- 
sons for each professional educator. 
The state planning committee was 
set up on that basis, and of the elect 
ed delegates for the national confer- 
ence, 19 are lay people and five are 
professional people—making the total 
delegation 51 lay and 22 professional 


Illinois Education 





people. Fifty-five of these are from 
downstate (37 appointed, 18 elect- 
ed) and 18 from Cook County (12 
appointed, six elected ) 

Mr. McPhee explained that there 
will be 2000 persons at the White 
1400 of them as 
There will 


House Conference 
re presentatives ot states 
be 180 discussion tables, and every- 
one will discuss every question 
(This differs from the Illinois state 
meeting, at which each discussion 
group dealt with only one question. 
“We hope you will continue study 


Mr. McPhee 


“You can't do it in two or three 


ing these problems, 
said 
veal 


meetings or in one 


Areas of Discussion 


The areas ot discussion were out- 
lined at this first general meeting by 
the chairmen of the subcommittees 
for each of the six big questions: 
What Should Our Schools 
plish?, Benjamin C. Willis, general 


Accom- 


superintendent of Chicago schools; 
In What Ways Can We Organize 
Our School Systems More Efficiently 
JA 
principal of Niles Township Commu- 
nity High School, Skokie; What Are 
Our School Building Needs?, John 
A ssocia- 


and Economically? Mason, 


Illinois Agricultural 
How Can We Get 
Good Teachers and Keep Them? 


Cox, 
tion; Enough 
Robert Buzzard, president, Eastern 
Illinois State College; How Can We 
Finance Our Schools—Build and Op- 
Them?, Robert Cole 
Illinois Association of 


erate ( vice- 


chairman ) 


— 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS SHOULD TEACH is pondered by these delegotes 


tionnoires in a section headed by Dr 


Benjamin Willis of Chicago. They are 


as they fill out opinion ques 


front row) Mrs. E. H 


Robinson of Prospect, representing the PTA, and Mrs. E. L. Clark of Shelbyville, a substitute teache 


of Rushville, oa 
and Mrs 


middle row) Julic Vincent lay 


of Rockford, a lay person 


School Boards; and How Can We 
Obtain a Continuing Public Interest 
Mrs. 


Association of 


in Education? Leon Lamet, 


American University 
Women. 

The discussion groups met Thurs 
day afternoon and evening and Fri 
day morning, in hotels and state 
buildings. There was very little time 
spent in criticism of the schools. In- 
stead the people were worried about 
how education could be improved 

According to verbal reports to 
press representatives by subcommit 
tee chairmen, the discussants did not 
want high-school education to be re- 
stricted. They thought children 


should be kept in school until 18 o1 


—IEA Photo by W. Stewart Williams 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS was the subject in this lively section which was headed by Gerald 


Dunn of Charleston. 
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S. S. Summerfield of Wheaton, 


a school boord member, is on his feet 


Florence Schiffbaver of 


person; and (back row) Mrs. Mildred Watson 


Lostant, an elementary teacher 


ORGANIZATION of schools was the subject of 
this huddle including Mrs. W. G. Kimmel of Rock 
Island, left, and Don Schumacher of Hinckley right 
with Chris De Young of Illi 


nois State Normal University 


both lay people 


the section leader 


Delegates Elected 


ted fre 
Russel! ( Mc 


Albior 
Henry O 
Blue 
Oaklawn; Mrs 
Phipps Mattoon 
Chicago; G. V 


Delegates elex 
Mrs 
J. Brazier, 


groups 

Mrs. V 
VanTuyle, 
Island ; Mre 
W. Kimmel 

Mrs 
Blythe, 


were rrison, 


Alton 


Geppinger, 


East 
Roodhouse ; Car! FE 
Fred T. Millword 
Rock Island G 
Howard E Worder 
Vandalia ; Gerald W. Dunn, Mattoon; Dr. Nearris 
L. Brookens, Urbana; Noble J. Puffer, Chicago 
oO. D. Maddox Mortor Mr Walter R- 
Mrs Illiopolis; Willian 
J. Sunderman, Charleston; Carl Peterson, Beech 
er Earl H. Beling, Moline lohn Butterfield 
Pana; Luther Johnson, Warsaw; Mrs. Rosena 
Conville, Mattoon; Dr. Herbert E. Longeneck« 
Kenilworth Francis Spence Rockford and 
Mrs. Ernest Lyman, Urbana 
Alternates elected from the 
were Van Allen Bradley, Lincolnwood: I 
Kelly, Champaign; Kenneth W. Lund, Chicago 
Donovan Kramer, Fairbury; Vernon R. Nichols 
Macon ; Mrs. C. L. Fleming, Kewanee; Dr 
De Young, Normal: C. ( Loew, Urbana 
William Follmer, Forrest; Thomas Berta. ( 
City; Harold Dawson, Champaigr 
Rerge, Elgin: H. Ogden Brainerd 
M. W. Northfelt, Lake Bluff; Dr 
Normal; Mrs. T. H. Ludlow, 
Harold W. Reed, Kankakee 
Fast Alton Stanley 17 
Maurice Conover, Ursa; Mrs 
Chicago; J. T. Liehr, Chambersburg 
H. Orum, Carthage; Richard M 
ton Rev. Erwin J. Kolb 


Chicago Isaac Loose 


discussion groups 


Scott 


Chris 
Mrs 
sles 
Marvin 
Charleston 
Harold Gibs« 

Riverside; Dr 
Richard Welch 
Bristol Wheaton 
Robert E. Meany 
Mrs. Vern 
Keyes, Prince- 
Bethalto, 


and 








graduation, and child labor laws 
should be changed to eliminate em- 
ployment before 18 in certain types 
of work. They wanted more voca- 
tional education, and thought the 
junior college program should be a 
part of the public school program, as 
well as adult education—both voca- 
tional and_ recreational. (Some 
phases might be financed by fees ap- 
proximating the cost. ) 

They strongly recommended that 
the schools be unified from the 
grades through college. They dis- 


agreed about the role of the county 
superintendent, and about the need 
for federal aid. One group voted 32 
to 21 that Illinois is financially able 
to support its own educational pro- 


gram without federal aid except in 
federally impacted areas. Another 
group said Illinois can finance its 
own school buildings without going 
to the federal government. However, 
it recommended a special session of 
the legislature to provide for school 
building needs in districts especially 
pressed by increased population. 
(Several such districts have exhaust- 
ed their bonding power. ) 


Ask County Tax Unit 

This same group felt that the coun- 
ty rather than the township should 
be the t with the 
assessors especially trained prop- 
erty appraisal. They favored 100- 
percent assessments, and a state re- 
volving fund for school buildings. 

Conferees in one summary group 
felt that the entire financial structure 
of the schools needed re-examina- 
tion. They felt the proposed amend- 
ment to the revenue article should be 
supported, but said that did not 
mean they were opposed to a gradu- 
ated income tax. 

Worried about a report that only 
about 60 percent of those prepared 
to teach do so, the groups discussing 
teacher supply urged programs to in- 
terest high-school students in teach- 
ing as a career, and to convince mar- 
ried women to go back into teaching 
when they become available. It was 
also pointed out that the minority 
groups can even now supply a sur- 
prising well-qualified 
teachers. 

This group was 
with the need for better supervision 


tax assessing unit, 


number of 


110 


, 
also concerned 


( perhaps a master teacher for every 
three or four beginning teachers ) 
and for “internal discipline” within 
the profession—which would involve 
an enforceable code of ethics. Other 
ideas which were suggested included 
possible income tax deductions for 
teachers, local housing subsidies, and 
nonprofessional aids and assistants. 

To combat apathy about school 
matters, the groups discussing public 
interest felt that as many people as 
possible should be involved. They 
also felt there should be at least one 
person in each school who can relate 
facts to the public in lay language. 


The Governor Speaks 


The six summary sessions were 
held Friday afternoon, and were fol- 
lowed by a closing general session at 
the Armory, with Gov. William G. 
Stratton as the speaker. 
“It is we have a 
to talk 


these problems,” 
. but I never want you people to 


true tendency 


about a state solution to 


the governor said, 


overlook for one moment that school 
problems are basically local prob- 
lems.” He said he believed the work- 
ing partnership between the commu- 
nity and state should handle school 
financing, and “The most tragic thing 
that can happen would be for the 
federal government to take a direct 
part where the people of Illinois are 
thoroughly equippe -d to handle their 
own proble ms. 

School financing has a close rela- 
tionship with other financial prob- 
lems both at the local and state lev- 
els, he said, and must be looked at in 
that way. He urged the delegates to 
study very carefully a proposed rev- 
enue amendment to the state consti- 
tution, adding, 
there is something essentially wrong. 
inefficient, backward, unfair 
about our present local tax system. 
It is as a result of this that we have 


given the people an opportunity a 


“It occurs to me that 


and 


year from now to vote... 
The governor also urged 
consideration than ever to the prob- 
lem of whether or net we are getting 
our money's worth for school funds 
once they have been > ie oa 
“It is not an easy thing,” he 1 
marked, “for a governor after he oe 
balanced his budget in other fields to 
we need more.” 


greater 


come out and sav 


J. L. Buford to Speak 
At IEA Annual Meeting 


Supt. J. L. Buford of Mt. Vernon, 
dent of the National Education Association, 
will be the banquet speaker at the IEA An- 
nual Meeting at Hotel Sherman in Chicago 
It is hoped that Gov. William G. Strattor 
will also speak at the banquet. Dates of 
the Annual Meeting are Dec. 27 to 29 

Unlike most recent years, the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will at 2 
p.m. on the first afternoon of the meeting 
Tuesday, Dec. 27, for reports of the gov- 
erning and special committee chairmen 
Pres. William H. Carruthers of Murphys 
also present his address at this 


presi- 


convene 


boro will 
meeting. Governing committees and divi- 
sion presidents will meet at 12:30 on 
Tuesday, and delegates will meet in divi- 
sion gronps at 4:30. 

Business sessions will be held on Wed- 
and afternoon and on 
Thursday morning. The banquet and so- 
cial events will be held on Wednesday 
evening. Special music will be presented at 
the banquet by the Stephen Foster Singers 
of Morris Community High School Chil- 
Theater. The director is Paul Ber- 


nesday morning 


dren’s 
inger. 

The IEA nominating 
meet on Tuesday evening to consider nom- 
inations for the offices of president, for a 
chairman and 


committee will 


one-year term, and finance 
third vice-president, both for three-year 
terms. The chairman of the nominating 
is the last-elected state govern- 
ing committee chairman. This year that is 
Supt. B. L. Smith of Oak Park, legislative 
chairman 

Persons or groups who want to advance 
names of candidate s tor the se three 
The recommended pro- 
individ- 
seeking 


committee 


posi- 
tions may do so 
gain consent of the 
contact his [EA division, 
to the 54 members of the 


governing who 


cedure Is: l 
ual; 2) 
support; 3) write 
three state 
make up the LEA nominating committee 
(A list is available from the IEA office, 100 
East Edwards Street, Springfield.); 4) if 

Annual Meeting dele- 
and 5) seek support from 


committees, 


desired, write to 
gates in advance 
state it desired. 

The nominating 
slate of candidates to the 
Assembly The assembly may accept these 
nominations or from 
the floor. 


groups, 
committee 
Representative 


presents a 


accept nominations 





added, that in no way re- 


But, he 
lieves us from seeking more ways to 
make education more effective. 
Vernon L. Heath of Robinson, 
chairman of the state planning com- 
mittee, presided at the two general 
sessions. State Supt. Vernon L. Nick- 
ell, co-vice-chairman of the confer- 
ence, welcomed the group at the first 
and introduced the gover- 
other 


meeting, 
for his address. The co- 
vice-chairman, Dean B. | 
the University of Illinois College of 
Education, told-the opening session 


of “Steps Leading to the Illinois Con- 


nor 
. Dodds of 


ference.” 
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LOCAL HISTORY 


their achievements in the develop 
ment of a town. Many friendships 
have been formed, and townspeople 
have shown real interest in the work 
of the students. 

When students moved into the 
new Washington School in Febru- 
ary, 1954, a dream came true for 
Miss Duffy and the society sponsors 
and members—a large room across 
the hall from the library was set 
aside as a local history room. Here 
students may browse through the 
growing collection of old and valu- 
able books on the shelves or relax 
in the easy chairs to do research 
reading. Here they may display his- 
torical pictures on the 18-foot bulle- 
tin board. Many persons in the com- 
munity have given rare and valuable 
books to the society. Our set of the 
Illinois Blue Book is now almost 
complete. 

Public relations, too, has become 
one of the many facets of the so- 
ciety s work. Last year at Christmas 
time, students invited all parents of 
Junior Historical Society members, 
all school administrators, and mem- 
bers of the local chapter of the DAR 
to visit an unrehearsed evening 
meeting of the society. 

As the visitors observed students 
doing serious research reading, giv- 
ing reports, and conducting a busi- 
ness meeting, they seemed impressed 
with the youngsters’ sincere ap- 
proach to the study of history. The 
visitors were shown the history room 
and then were served refreshments. 
As parents expressed their satisfac- 
tion with what they had seen and 
heard, the administrators remarked. 
“This is the best kind of public rela- 
tions. We wish there were more op 
portunities of this kind.” 

When we organized our Junior 
Historical Society, we had no defi- 
nite objectives or high goals. We 
knew only that we liked history. 
Our work was motivated by interest. 
and interest is necessary to sustain 
children during the oft-times tedious 
work of research and writing. With 
these two, interest and enthusiasm 
local history becomes truly an ave- 
nue to learning. . 
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From CHEMICALS to BUMPER CROPS 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Every year, 2,464,000 new people are added to the population of the 
United States — yet the total acreage planted remains virtually the 
same. Today, farmers are producing more food and fibre than ever 
before. They are doing this with the help of chemicals which greatly 
increase the yield per acre... with chemical producers and farmers 
linked by dependable railroad transportation. 





Fertilizers are plant foods. Here nitrogen, Weeds rob crops of moisture and nour- 
one of the three major elements vital to shment, causing losses as high as $5 bil 
crops, is captured from the air and con lion annually. Now fields are sprayed 
verted to fertilizer. American farmers use with chemicals that destroy weeds but 
more than 23 million tons of fertilizer a leave food crops unharmed. Weed killers 
year, much of it moved by rail are carried in bulk in railroad tank cars 


Insects in one year alone have destroyed Fruits and vegetables stay crisp and 
more than $4 billion worth of crops. By fresh while moving long distances in rail- 
spraying and dusting with chemical road refrigerator cars packed with chemi- 
preparations, production of some crops cally produced ice. Frozen foods go to 
has been doubk d. Railroads bring these market In Cars ¢ ooled by artific ial re trig- 
insecticides to farm areas, erants which also are chemical products. 


Connecting the nation’s farms with industry and market is our great 
mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 7 


Association of 


> 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Repiints of this advertisement about America's railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 21. 
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Things you should know 


about Schoo! Finance 


The picture was changed by action of the last legislature. 


By ORVILLE ALEXANDER 


Chairman, Department of Government, Southern I/linc 


5 irs 69th General Assembly enacted 
legislation, based upon recom- 
mendations of Gov. William G. 
Stratton and School Provlems Com- 
mission No. 3, which not only greatly 
increased the amount of money to be 
distributed to the public schools of 
the state but improved significantly 
the method of distribution. It is the 
opinion of the writer that this legis- 
lation will make possible, for the 
first time in history, something ap- 
proaching adequate financial support 
in even the poorest elementary dis- 
trict in the state, and this certainly 
is a major accomplishment. 

There was appropriated to the 
common school fund for the current 
biennium (July 1, 1955, to June 30, 
1957) the unprecedented sum of 
$201,076,850. This represents an in- 
crease of $61,238,850 over the $139,- 
838,000 appropriated by the 68th 
General Assembly, and the increase 
alone is greater than the entire 
amount ($59,953,000) appropriated 
by the 65th General Assembly in 
1947. Even so, there has been only 
a slight increase in the percentage 
of the total cost that is paid by the 
state; if the increases in the amount 
of state been unprece- 
dented, so also have been the in- 


aid have 


creases in school attendance. 


New State-Aid Formula 

A new formula for the distribution 
of state aid was adopted, but the 
amount of money required to meet 
the claims under this formula is very 
little greater than what would have 
been required if there had been no 


change. The chief accomplishment 
of the new formula is to give more 
money to the poorer districts of the 
state at the expense of the relatively 
rich districts. 

To explain how the new formula 
works, it is necessary to review 
briefly the one it replaced. The old 
law provided that the state would 
pay, on a flat basis, to all districts 
that met recognition standards, $22 
for each elementary pupil and $7 
for each high-school pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance throughout the 
school year. In recent years these 
flat grants have accounted for less 
than one-third of the basic state aid. 
The remainder was distributed on an 
equalization basis designed to give 
more aid to the districts that needed 
it most. If separate elementary and 
high-school districts could not raise 
$173 for each pupil in average daily 
attendance from the above flat grants 
and the proceeds of a qualifying 
rate of 40 cents on each $100 of 
valuation of property assessed with- 
in the district, the state would pay 
the difference. For districts main- 
taining 12 grades, the qualifying rate 
was 50 cents. 

The new law retains the flat 
grants, raises the qualifying rates 
from 40 and 50 cents to 50 and 62 
cents, and increases the equalization 
level from $173 to $200 per pupil 
in average daily attendance. Based 
upon costs of the school year 1952- 
53, the School Problems Commission 
found that the average cost of pro- 
viding an adequate education to an 
elementary pupil was $218, and this 


had probably increased to $238 for 
the next school year. This amount 
can be realized by even the poorest 
elementary district that votes to 
levy for educational purposes maxi- 
mum tax rates permitted by law. 
Another important feature of the 
new law is the “speed-up” of state 
payments. Average daily attendance 
is figured on an annual basis, but 
payments on the basis of a particular 
year are not begun until 16 months 
after the beginning of the school 
year that is used for the basis of 
paying claims. Payments are then 
made in 12 monthly installments, 
which means that payments are not 
concluded until 28 months after the 
beginning of the school year that 
is used for the basis of payirg claims 
The new formula provides for a 
“speed-up” of 12 months. No claims 
will be filed at the end of the school 
year 1955-56. Instead claims will be 
filed by Nov. 1, 1956, based on cur- 
rent attendance. Payments on the at- 
tendance of the school year 1956-57 
will start in February, 1957, and ad- 
justments will be made after the end 
of the school year when it is possible 
to determine the average daily at- 
tendance for the 
feature of the law 
portant in rapidly growing districts. 


entire year. This 
is particularly im- 


Pension Funds Increased 


Another increase provided for in 
the common school fund is for the 
state’s contribution to the downstate 
teachers pension fund. This increase 
is from $5,700,000 to $7,200,000 
annually. The state does not appro- 
priate funds directly for the Chicago 
teachers pension fund, but the 
formula operates in such a way that 
every increase in the downstate fund 
gives Chicago a corresponding in- 
crease. 

The common school fund also pro- 
vided for increases for the salaries 
of county superintendents of schools 
and their assistants. County super- 
intendents are given a flat increase 
of $1500 annually. Formerly assist- 
ant superintendents received from 
state funds 60 percent of the salaries 
superintendents. Now 
without 


of county 
assistant superintendents 


degrees receive 50 percent; those 
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with degrees 60 percent; and those 


with master’s degrees 75 percent 


First Junior College Support 

Truly significant was legislation 
enacted by the 69th General Assem- 
bly which for the first time provides 
some state support for public junior 
colleges. Reimbursement is to be 
paid at the rate of $100 annually 
for each pupil in average daily 
attendance, and $2,250,000 was ap- 
propriated for this purpose. 

Two of the earliest bills passed 
were deficiency appropriations so 
that claims the 
fund and for pupil transportation 
for the last part of the past biennium 
could be paid in full. The amount 
of these deficiencies was $6,228,865. 

Other school funds were not in- 
creased significantly, and no appro- 
priation was specifically made for 
the school program. The 
School Problems had 
recommended that instead of appro- 
priating $4,000,000 for this purpose 
as had been done during the pre- 
vious biennium, all available funds 


from distributive 


lunch 
Commission 


should be used to raise the equaliza- 
tion level. 

There the 
amount previously appropriated 
($10,800,000) for the excess costs of 
educating exceptional children, but 


was no increase in 


a new program providing $150,000 
to pay three-fourths of the salaries 
of those teaching “trainable but not 
educable” children was approved. 
There was no increase in the amount 
appropriated for paying transporta- 
tion claims for the previous bien- 
nium ($10,200,000) although the 
School Problems Commission re- 
ported that $12,600,000 would be 
needed. 

The General Assembly passed a 
bill which would have appropriated 
$4,500,000 for school buildings to 
aid districts that had exhausted their 
bonding power, but this was vetoed 
by the governor. A new method of 
making payments to the Chicago 
Teachers College was adopted, and 
a substantial increase in funds for 
this purpose was approved. Gener- 
ous but necessary increases in the 
operating funds for the University 
of Illinois, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, and the four teachers colleges 
1955 
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were granted 

Everything considered, it was u 
good legislative session for publi 
The 


demonstrated the need for increased 


education schools actually 
funds. Previous pledges by the state 
administration for no increased taxes 
were repudiated when it became 
crystal clear that increased funds 
had to be provided, and public edu 
cation owes a deep debt of gratitude 


TO MAKE FOR 


to the statesmen who put public 
ueed ahead of political expediency 
It is essential that those responsibl 
for spending the vast sums appro 
priated for public education do so 
wisely. We must demonstrate that 
we are worthy of the trust imposed 
upon us, if for no other reason than 
undoubtedly — be 


because it will 


necessary to request even greatet 


sums from the next legislature 


THE HOLIDAYS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and fun to do 


Actual size of cooky 


"x4" big 


Santy Cooky 


Everyone falls in love with this cooky. It is so simple to make 
with easy Jolly Santy Cooky Cutter. Such fun to decorate, too—and very wonder- 
ful-tasting. Only 30¢ postpaid, recipe included. Address given below, 


e Unlike old-fashioned, ordinary 
kind of cutter—this Jolly Santy 
Cooky Cutter is of mod- 


along with some delightful tips that 
are easy but lend a professional 
touch to the decorating. 





ern, sturdy plastic that 
molds, shapes, cuts all- 
in-one. Quick, easy. 

cooky 
This molding and the 


shaping give the Santy 
a 3-dimensional, life- 
like look. So realistic, 
Santy seems to be say- 
ing “Merry Christmas.” 





IF INTERESTED 


To get JOLLY 
CUTTER de- 
scribed, send your name, 
address and 
your order to the FOUR 
MCB'S BOX 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. There 
is no charge for postage. 


Jolly Santy cutter is red 
which doubles its at- 
tractiveness for you to 
give for Christmas. 

These Santy cookies 
themselves suggest a 
most desirable and wel- 
come gift to be made 
and given one to each 


SANTY 


30¢ with 


4246-W, 








Included with each cut- 
ter is a new, easy recipe which 
makes an extra delicious sugar cooky, 


member of a family. 
Also use as holiday place cards and 
ornaments for your tree, 


Why it’s so refreshing to chew Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum — 


The bit of satisfying sweet in that lively 


Wrigley's Spearmint flavor Gum helps give you 


a little lift and the chewing helps ease tension. 








SURVEY QUESTION 
NAIRES ore studied dur 
ing an educational TV 
press conference held in 
Chicago Sept. 13. From 
left are Mrs. Ralph Grif- 
fith of Chicago. ICPT pub- 
licity chairman; Elizabeth 
Marshall, assistant direc- 
tor of radio and tele- 
vision, Chicago public 
schools; Mrs. William 
Metzger of Freeport, ICPT 
radio-TVY chairman; and 
Mrs. Melvin Lockard of 
Cobden, ICPT president 


Photo by Jon's 
Studio, Chicago 


PTA Completes Statewide 
Survey on Educational TV 


Suitable children’s programs for in- 
school use and for late afternoon viewing, 
in-class programs showing what the schools 
are teaching, educational and informa- 
tional programs for youth and adults, and 
recreational programs were among the re- 
quests made of educational television sta- 
tions in a recent statewide survey. 

The survey was conducted by the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in co- 
operation with the division of radio and 
television of the Chicago Public Schools 
over a two-year period, 1953-1955, in those 
communities which would be served by 
the proposed seven educational television 
stations tentatively allocated to Illinois. 
Proposed allocations are for Champaign- 
Urbana, Chicago, Carbondale, DeKalb, 
Peoria, Rockford, and oe Some 
5000 individual responses to the question- 
naire were received from 17 ICPT districts. 

Other kinds of programs which parents, 
children, civic leaders, educators, and 
others who were surveyed felt that edu- 
cational stations could provide were cur- 
rent events, information about the state 
and local area and its industries, arts and 
crafts, quiz shows which accent learning, 
know-how programs on social behavior, 
and religious programs and those which 
give moral oa spiritual guidance. 


‘Top’ Programs Listed 


Other questions in the survey asked 
opinions on: the subjects the persons 
questioned would like to see featured and 
the t of presentation, types of children’s 
pa. sb they found most suitable and 
acceptable, whether they referred regularly 
to TV listings, which program they con- 
sidered “tops” for each of four age groups, 
what community services they felt educa- 
tional TV should provide, what kinds of 
“how-to-do-it” programs they preferred, 
what specific informative programs they 
were interested in, what special events 
programs ~, preferred, and what new 
idea they had for a TV program. 

Subjects which those answering the 
questionnaire indicated they would like 
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to see featured on TV ran the gamut from 
science and history to music appreciation 
and art. Included were all parts of the 
school program and ail departments of 
education, geography, government, citizen- 
ship, family programs, socio-anthropology, 
practical psychology, nature study, Bible 
study, vocational guidance, sports, safety, 
mathematics, etc. 

Programs which received “top” rating 
for very young children included Ding- 
Dong School; Kukla, Fran, and Ollie; and 
Winkie Dink. For juniors, the top of the 
list included Mr. Wizard, Zoo Parade, and 
Adventure. Omnibus, Youth Takes a Stand, 
Adventure, and You Are There were among 
top selections for high-school youth. For 
adults, choices included Kraft Theater, 
Omnibus, US Steel Hour, and Voice of 
Firestone. 

Community service type programs which 
were listed again ran the gamut—civics, 
news, adult education, safety, children’s 
programs, and constructive, educational 
programs in general. 


Request ‘'How-to-Do-It’ Shows 


Ideas on the kinds of “how-to-do-it” 
programs which should be shown on edu- 
cational TV stations were so varied as to 
include almost everything—from teaching 
the children to tie shoes and tell time to 
teaching foreign languages, chess, and oil 
painting. 

More detailed reports on the results of 
the survey may be cbtained from Elizabeth 
Marshall, Assistant Director of Radio and 
Television, Chicago Public Schools, Chi- 
cago Board of Education, 228 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 1. Mrs. Marshall 
is chairman of the ICPT special commit- 
tee on educational television, which con- 
ducted the survey. Under the committee 
leadership, survey blanks were distributed 
by Parent-Teacher workers in 17 ICPT 
districts. 

Mrs. Marshall was state radio-television 
chairman for the ICPT from 1948 to 1954. 
The present chairman is Mrs. William 
Metzger of Freeport. 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


Continued from page 107 
and professional zeal. 

In the past few years, we have 
been moving in this direction. In 
January, 1956, Chicago salaries will 
range from $4000 to $7250. With this 
scale and our improved sick leave 
and pension provisions, we are with 
in the trend but not yet leading it 
except as our board of education 
proclaims again by these improve- 
ments its belief in the truism that, 
as far as possible, the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. 

Teachers, however, do not meas- 
ure all their satisfactions by their 
salary checks. Teaching must also 
offer to the creative, energetic in- 
dividual encouragement to apply 
initiative and imagination to his 
work. It is our hope in Chicago that 
under our new vertical administra- 
tive organization we can encourage 
among our classroom 
give recognition to 


leadership 
teachers and 
those of outstanding merit. To this 
end, we have separated administra- 
tive and instructional functions at 
high levels hoping thereby to con- 
centrate upon our prime purpose— 
instruction. 

We have also made changes in 
some of our certificate age 
requirements, and in our regulations 
for beginning teachers. All of our 
changes are designed to solve some 
of our personnel problems, which we 
share with all school systems, and 
to display in our organizational 
structure the flexibility and vision 
we expect of our teachers. 


and 


Physical Facilities 

Nowhere more than in planning 
for school housing are we called 
upon to utilize imagination and 
flexibility. Teachers can be shifted 
to follow movements of population, 
but school buildings cannot be. Even 
with careful planning that looks far 
ahead, we must often “make do” in 
emergencies. Frequently, necessity 
is a blessing in disguise if we accept 
it as a challenge to scrutinize our 
traditional patterns and to experi- 
ment with new types of organiza- 
tion. 

In one of our communities, to 
accommodate a shifting population, 
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we consolidated two high schools 
and converted the freed building to 
a school for seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils from many adjacent, 
overcrowded elementary schools. 
This gave us an easier housing 
situation and also an unexcelled 
opportunity to experiment with tra- 
ditional patterns and to improve 
the learning situations of these early 


adolescents. 


Build for Future, Not Past 


In the next two years in Chicago 
we will spend $50,000,000 on school 
housing. We want the most for our 
money and mean to get it, but not 
always by building the same kinds 
of buildings that have gone up in 
the past. Local needs and not tradi- 
tion must dictate; it is for the future, 
not the past, that we must build 

School housing ought to exemplify 
our philosophy and our aims. If we 
the 
beautiful, we must strive to supply 
beautiful For _ this 
reason we are encouraging, with the 


would teach appreciation of 


surroundings. 


help of community groups, the im- 


provement of school grounds. In 
some of our so-called blighted areas 
the school efforts have already ex- 
tended into the communities. If we 
would encourage the worthy use of 
leisure time, we must acquaint young 
people first hand with its advantages 
For these reasons placing school 
buildings adjacent to park areas will 
be done wherever possible, with 
joint planning between the board 
of education and the Chicago Park 
District before, not after, the fact 
For this library 


is prov ided, the gym, and the stadia 


reason the school 


As we look ahead in education all 
of us see rising school populations 
for many years to come; we see 
growing demands upon our physical 
resources and upon our teaching 
force. But the true picture is in the 
eye of the beholder. It is not the 
picture but our vision which will 
paint the future either as a problem 
or as a challenge; as a blockade or 
as a hurdle. If as educators we truly 
have the mind to see and the heart 
to create, we will find the hand to 


execute. 





NOW! Free to teachers... 


Cid "ZalelelaloM-Mal-h\ am ielibretellels 
foi f-t-t-igelelasMmrelt-je)t- \\ sam 


/ ghuuays to tetany” 


A series of 10 beautiful photographs printed in 
. Stretches to 8 ft. width. It’s 


natural colors . . 


HIGHWAYS 


TOHISTORY 5 


} 


an informative teaching aid . . . it’s a handsome class- 
room decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, 
Highways to History, presents dramatic views of 
ten historically famous places in different parts of 
America. This display will be ready for mailing to you 
and your class after Nov. 1. Write for your copy today 


«++ related “Lesson Topics.” This 
8-page study of historic places takes 


yous class on tours of America’s best- 


What Cost Retirement? 


In dollars and cents, what 
Teachers Retirement System mean to you? 
It could mean a monthly annuity payment 
at age 60 which would cost you 


does the 


starting 
about one-third as much 
nuity from a reputable insurance company? 
that 
and 


as a similar an 


Take a concrete example. Assume 
a person begins teaching at age 23 
continues teaching until age 60, a period 
years. Start the teacher at 
$3000 increases in 


line with present practices. During the 37 


of 37 an annual 


salary of with salary 
year period, the teacher would contribute 
$10,000 to the Teachers 
There 


teacher's 


approximately 
Retirement System 
credited to the 
$14,000 representing obligations assumed 
by the state of Illinois. This makes a total 
about $24,000—for 


would also be 


account some 


contribution of which 
annuity 


ge OU 


the teacher would receive an 
of $265 a month 


and payable monthly for life 


beginning at a 


To purchase during the same age period 
the length ot 


annuity from a reputabl 


and same time, a similar 


insurance COM 


pany (and the costs do not seem to vary 


raore than | percent among companies 
would cost a man approximately $28,500 
and a woman approximately $32,250 
For this price the companies queried do 
not provide insurance protection prior to 
age 60, nor do they provide for a waiver 
any other type of 


of premium or for 
event of disability 


consideration in the 

us the system does 
\ H chief 

leachers Retirement Sy stem 


retirement 


SoMMER auditor, State 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


loved shrines. Kit contains factual 


information on group tours by motor bu 


Name 
Address 


City & State 
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Mail to Greyhound information Center, P. 0. Box 
815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your ‘Highways to History” 
display and one set of Lesson Topics 
Lesson Topics are desired, jot down how many: 
(not more than 15 sets to a classroom, please) 


if additional 


sTt-41-55 
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BUSY AT WORK, art coordi 
nators and principals explore 
the many art media used in 
schools. From left are Barbara 
Station, coordinator; Jack Van 
Voorst, Jim Sullivan, and Fred 
Gills, 
Fran 


principals; and Mary 


Jones, coordinator 


By 
BARBARA STATION 


4 
Art ordinator 


O00 


Elmhurst Public Sch 


—Photo by Delmar Studio, Elmhurst 


An Art Workshop for Principals 


Actual experience working with art materials helps Elmhurst school heads undertsand program. 


ey! Am I finished with this?” 
“Can I more than one 
color?” “This is either a pig or a 
horse—I don’t know.” “Here you are, 
enrolling a new student!” 
These were some of the enthusi- 


use 


astic comments heard during a re- 
cent art workshop for the principals 
of the Elmhurst schools. The idea of 
a series of “principal-workshops” 
came about at a meeting of special 
teachers (called “coordinators” in 
our school system) and the adminis- 
trative staff. Each coordinator felt 
that workshops were needed in her 
particular field (art, music, writing, 
reading), and it was decided to 
begin a workshop program by hold- 
ing workshops for the principals. 
Yes, parents are coming more and 
more to the principals for knowledge 
about specific aspects of the curricu- 
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lum. As a result of recent contro- 
versial articles and books, schools 
are suddenly being mobbed by inter- 
ested parents. Elmhurst principals 
felt the need of workshops to inform 
them better of current practices and 
theories in various fields. 


Helps Principals Answer Questions 


Perhaps no other phase of the 
curriculum has changed as radically 
in the past 40 years as art. The 
meaning of the much over-used 
word, “creative,” is being challenged, 
and parents are rightfully asking, 
“What is our school doing to satisfy 
our children’s creative needs?” 

Principals believed they could best 
answer this question if they actually 
had experience working with art 
materials; so the two art coordina 
tors, Barbara Station and Mary Fran 


Jones, planned a workshop which 
would live up to its name. Much 
necessary, and 
which seemed 


preparation was 


media were chosen 
representative of our art program. 
On the day of the two-hour work- 
shop, the eight principals and the 
superintendents came with smocks, 
aprons, and old clothes. They found 
tables set up for eight different 
activities. Materials were convenient- 
ly arranged for charcoal figure draw- 
ing, wet clay, crayon overlay and 
batik, fingerpaint, simple printing 
with gadgets, free watercolor, col- 
lage, and paper sculpture. At the 
head of each table was a chart with 
basic instructions in large letters. 


They Actually ‘Create’ 


After the coordinators spent about 
25 minutes explaining the various 
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techniques, the 90-minute work 
period began. In a spirit of fun and 
willingness, the principals shed their 
inhibitions, donned their aprons, and 
“created.” Many had had little art 
training, a few felt that they had “no 
talent”—but all achieved success. 


Abstract Approach Encouraged 

While the principals worked the 
coordinators circulated, giving sug- 
gestions and stimulation. They en- 
couraged the abstract rather than the 
realistic approach, but both types of 
art resulted. And the results? Why, 
they were delightful! Many of the 
works showed good imagination, and 
much humor went into the naming of 
the “masterpieces.” 

The superintendent of schools 
Maurice Turner, captioned his fin- 
ger-painting, “Two Rabbits Going 
Through Picket Fence at Sundown.” 
A fanciful paper sculpture by Fred 
Gills was titled, “Double-Barrelled 
Daisy.” Some of the works were 
simply labeled “Design,” though 
many revealed the feelings and inter- 
ests of the artists: “How I Feel at the 
End of the Day,” 
collage by James Sullivan; and “Good 
Season for Angleworms,” a squirmy 


a rather nervous 


fingerpainting by ardent fisherman 
Jack VanVoorst 

After the workshop the coordina- 
tors framed, labeled, and displayed 
the art work at the May tea of the 
Elmhurst Council of Teachers. On 
view for all to see and attractively 
arranged, the exhibit was the eye- 
catcher of the day. Teachers “ohed” 
and “ahed,” giggled and stared, and 
were generally delighted. The princi- 
pals had trouble not displaying their 
obvious pride in their work 


Results Are ‘Valuable’ 

Many good things have come out 
of this workshop, the biggest result 
being an increased awareness of the 
importance of art in the school cur- 
riculum. Other results have been a 
real interest in the problems behind 
ordering art supplies, and the need 
for teacher workshops. One school 
is even planning a parent art work 
shop for its November PTA meeting 
next fall. Perhaps your school system 
can use this idea as a step toward 
better knowledge of specific aspects 
of the school program. In Elmhurst 
it has been a valuable educational 
stimulant and is leading the way to 
increased efficiency in many fields 


Photo by Delmar Studio, Eimhurat 


EXHIBIT OF FINISHED WORK is examined and admired by members of the workshop group. From left 
are Barbara Station and Mary Fran Jones, art coordinators, and Fred Gills and Jim Sullivan, principals 
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New Times— 
New Ways 


CRAYOLA SCRATCHBOARD 

Cover a heavy coat of light, bright 
Crayola with dark crayon, or Artista 
Tempera mixed with soap. When dry 
scratch design on top coat so that light 


colors reappear 


TEMPOLA-CRAFT 

Draw design in bright, light Crayola 
colors on dull surtaced wood or paper 
then paint over with dark Artista 
Tempera or Water Colors 


CRAYOLA OVERLAY 

Apply Crayola over Artista Tempera 
or Water Colors, using identical or 
contrasting colors. Pressure causes 
texture and color changes. For crisp 


ness press side of crayon near the end 


CRAYOLA ENCAUSTIC 

Heat unwrapped Crayola sticks or 
melt crayon scraps over low heat and 
apply liquid with sticks, brushes or 
palette knives—or use cold crayon, then 


expose drawing to heat 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


8 | & Smith, Inc., Reps. in Iilinols are 
F 


Varnas, Donald Kutzler, and Alex 
Lopotko 











KEYS TO READING 


page 99) 

cause it is so different the 
method she has taught or has learned 
to teach. She will feel that she will 
never be able to get her children to 
the reading of pre-primers. The 
reading readiness program in this 
method is much longer than in the 
traditional method; but when it’s 
completed the children are able to 
read all pre-primers available with 
no difficulty, and from this time on 
the children pick up momentum in 
their ability to read. By the end of 
the first grade, they (the majority ) 
are reading far beyond the national 


ntinued tr 


from 


norms.” 

“The immature and slow-learning 
children in this program quite often 
do not come up to grade level their 
first year,” one teacher pointed out. 
“but are found to make more rapid 
gains in the second grade and often, 
by the end of the third grade, their 
achievement surpasses the national 
norms.” 

Other comments included: “Flu- 
ency and comprehension are much 
more apparent.” “By applying pho- 
netic principles, better spellers are 
developed.” “Creativity comes ear- 
lier.” “Word drill is eliminated.” 
“(Library ) books are read and not 
just looked at.” “Most of the parents 
are in a constant state of amaze- 
ment.” “The parents like this method 
of teaching children to read.” 

All of the teachers felt that this 
experimental study had been a stim- 
ulating and challenging experience, 
and that they had grown profession- 
ally as a result. They were proud of 
their “pioneer” groups, and had a 
satisfying feeling of a job well done. 

The director of elementary educa- 
tion noted that “The children showed 
almost unbelievable pride in their 
reading independence.” She said 
these children were not confused by 
the phonetic principles or terms 
used, or by the exceptions to the 
rules. The terms soon became a part 
of their own speaking vocabularies, 
Miss Henderson reported. 

What are Champaign’s plans for 
the future? A follow-up program is 
being planned to see if these read- 
ing skills can be maintained at the 


same high level of performance and 
if they can be expanded further- 
even though no specific materials 
have been developed for use in the 
intermediate grades. 

The committee recommended that 
each first-grade teacher or principal 
should decide if the system is to be 
used in a particular classroom—that 
no teacher should be coerced into 
using this method. All of 
the Champaign elementary schools 
where there are first, second, and 


new 


third grades are now using the sys- 
tem. Enthusiasm of parents, teach- 
ers, and children have Jed other pri- 
mary teachers to decide to use it also. 
(Phonetic Keys to Reading is being 
used by some 2000 Illinois teachers 
to teach approximately 40,000 pri- 
mary-grade pupils this school year. ) 

Besides indicating the superior 
work accomplished with the new 
system, the test results showed con- 
sistently good work with the control 
group, too. 

Miss Henderson told members of 
the board of education, “We knew 
that the teachers were already doing 
a good job of teaching reading, but 
that did not satisfy the Champaign 
teachers. They wanted to know if 
they were doing the best job that 
could be done.” 
that the 
study represents a type of research 


Professor Harris said 


which should be going on continu- 


ously in the public schools—where 
teachers have a problem and seek a 
solution by experimentation. 

“That such research has been fos- 


the 
Champaign public schools is a trib- 
ute to the teachers and the adminis- 
tration . . ..” Dr. Harris commented. 
“If our public schools are to experi- 
ment to improve their educational 


tered and reported upon by 


programs, we need not fear for the 
future of American education.” 
Printed copies of Miss Henderson's 62-page 
report-—-complete with the test results, parents’ 
comments, teachers’ reactions, tables, and 


graphs—are available from Board of Educa- 
tion, 108 North Lynn Street, Champaign, for $1 


LEARNING LANGUAGE 
ntinued from page 103 
9. Testing on the vocabulary bore out 
the children’s what they re- 
called best 

10. The best 
among the ones preferred. 

ll. The younger students preferred the 
unsophisticated lullabies and folk songs, 
whereas the older students preferred 
the more complicated music and faster 
rhythms 


estimate of 


remembered songs were 


Several interpretations might be 
given as to why there is a rapid drop 
in comprehension after hearing a 
verse of a song three times. Pos- 
sibly the children 
listening, had lost interest, or the 
students who could comprehend it 
had already done so. 

This adventure in listening was 
very interesting to both students and 
teachers. The teachers felt they had 
learned something about the tech- 
nique of teaching with records, some- 
thing about the length of time it is 
desirable to spend with a record, and 
what kind of records appeal. The 
pupils had enlarged their vocabu- 
laries in a pleasurable manner, in- 
creased their ability to comprehend, 


were weary ol 


and built up an interest which car- 


ried over into the year’s work. 


—Photo by SIU Photo Service 


PHONETIC KEYS TO READING are explained to teachers attending a conference at Southern Illinois 
University last summer. Conducting the session is Ann Mallory of the Economy Co. In the front 
row are, from left, Olive Boyle, Freeburg; Marguerite Doty, Ingleside; Delores Hempler, Marion; 
Virginia Piland, Norris City; and Juanita Lynch, Painton, Me. In back are Erma Davidson, Peoria; 
Eleonora Cielow, Pinckneyville; Edra Bricker, Carbondale; and William O6cttle, Prairie du Rocher 


Educat 





ATING 
ee 
sense that everyone agrees with it. 
Unfortunately, not all practice it 
It's in the institutions, 
once they organize, to wrap them- 
selves up in red tape and suffer 
hardening of the catagories. And, the 
bigger the the 
hidebound and sacred becomes its 
bureaucracy. The _ institution be- 
comes, time and again, an implaca- 
ble tyrant. And when that happens, 
it’s not an agent fostering the growth 
of children; it retards rather than 


nature of 


institution, more 


assists the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 
A sure way to improve instruction 


is to be attentive continually to the 


main purpose behind organizational 
patterns and be ready to adjust them 
whenever the best interests of teach- 
ing call for that. Obviously this is not 
to be interpreted as a call to anarchy 
The lines of communication must be 
kept open; there must be order and 
reasonable authority, or we would 
all be in each other's way and only 
confusion would result. 

An excellent and concise descrip- 
tion of many better ways than rating 
is found beginning on page 66 of 
the ASCD booklet. 

The the 
merit-raters use is that rating tied to 


other argument which 
salary is just. On the surface this 
seems logical, but a hard look makes 
it clear that it just isn’t so. Why? 
l. Except in a one-room country 
school, and really not even there, 
success in teaching is not properly 
the 
teacher. As with a football team, the 


sole credit of any individual 
game is won by the whole squad and 
the coaches, not the halfback 
only. Some excellent teachers in un- 


fortunate situations may appear less 


star 


successful than others not so strong 
natively, but in more fortunate set- 


tings. The human equation is one of 
infinite variety, and a teacher is an 
intimate part of it. It is not his credit 
alone if the equation makes him 
appear highly successful or less so 
schemes 


To pay on merit rating 


assumes that it is, and that’s unjust 

2. There are, as yet, no adequat 
scales for measuring accurately de 
grees of teaching success, especially 
in the important field of concomitant 
learnings. Remember, the difference 
between the person on the bottom of 
the list rated superior and the on 
on the top of the list rated averag: 
is very thin indeed. Yet there may 
be hundreds of dollars of difference 
in salary if a merit scale is used 
Unless the difference in pay is sub 
stantial, there is no point in using 
the 


accurate measures of relative 


a merit scale. In absence of 
teach 
ing success, payment on merit scales 
too frequently is based on political 
pressure, favoritism, and apple 
polishing. Obviously, that is dread 
fully unjust, and results in a decreas: 
of teaching efficic ney rather than an 
increase. A number of communities 
have attempted merit rating sched 
ules and, after unhappy experience 
have abandoned them. 


The argument in behalf of justic« 
in merit scales was pretty well ex 
ploded by Dr. Willard Elsbree of 
Columbia University, perhaps the 
outstanding salary schedule expert 
in the United States. He 
Atlantic City in 
“Merit rating as a basis for deciding 
y schedules is a sham 
and an illusion still no 
formula for measuring good teach- 


said at 
February, 1950 
teachers salary 
There is 


ing.” 

No, merit rating, especially when 
the salary is involved, does not re 
sult in improvement of instruction 
It results instead in a tense, nervous 
school the teachers 
and the look at 
other with suspicion and fear. Folks 


svstem where 


supervisors each 
tend to be afraid that someone else 
is going to get ahead of them, and 
perhaps that someone in authority 
is going to push them around. Much 
better than 


improvement which rest upon th 


rating are devices for 


basic urges that attract teachers to 
the profession in the first place 


AAUW Recruitment Project 
Gets 157 Into Teaching 

Results of a teacher recruitment project 
carried out by the American Association of 
Women indicate that the asso 


ciation has persuaded some 157 of its 


University 


members to go into teaching on full-time 
or substitute bases. Re ports are from 21 of 
AAUW’s 60 branches 
metropolitan areas coope rated in the TO} 
ect but did not have an accurate { on 
their members und their 
included in the totals 
Questionnaire replies estimated that an 
151 mit ribs rs wo ld be iV tilable tor 
idditional 
12 br im he s 


that the 


Branc hes in large 


chee 


re ports ire not 


other 


teaching with som training 


rhis estimate came from only 


which would seem to indicate 


number of potential teachers mon 
AAUW members is high 
rhe recruitment proj ct was undertaken 
of Educa 
The plan 


und was 


in cooperation with the College 
tion of the University of Illinois 
was presented in January, 1954 
issociation’s bulletin, t' 


wublicized in the 
| 
Articles 


University Woman were written 
by Luther Black secretary of the State 
Teachers Certification Board Arthur 
Adams, state supervisor in charge of teach 
er recruitment; Dr. ¢ W. Sanford of the 
{ ot I and IEA Executive Se 
Irving Pearson 

With the help of Dr. Sanford, an 


extension im 


retary 


inaly 


sis was made of regular 


correspondenc courses being offered | 


state-supported institutions which would 
qualify liberal arts graduates for certifi 
tion as teachers. Colle ges were sent lists of 
branches which could be contacted in their 
irecas All colle yes 
Members 


late afternoon or 


cooper ited 
that they attend 


evening courses in 14 


indic ate d 


and five took correspondenc 
courses. Of these, 14 said the 
offered by state supported 
said they offered by private 


instances 
courses were 
schools, and 
seven were 
colle ges 

In reply to a question on the teacher 
branches 


said the re 


shortage in the community 14 


re ported no shortage, and seven 


was a shortage 


Loyalty Oath 


invisible 
CTA 


one nation under God 


with 
Joel De r 


rman ” 








Teachers Need Courage, Cooperation, Effort, 
Speakers Tell IACT at Fall Conference Sept. 23-24 


A young man who is studying to be a 
teacher really set the tempo of the fall 
meeting of the Illinois Association of 
Classroom Teachers Sept. 23 and 24 at 
the Leland Hotel in Springfield. Paul Ed- 
wards, a student at the University of Illi- 
nois, was on the program Saturday morning 
only as a vocalist. But when he was intro- 
duced by IACT Pres. Laura Smith she told 
how he had first been an engineering stu- 
dent, not a future teacher. 

Then one day he told his mother, who 
is a teacher in the northern part of the 
state, that as an engineer he would learn 
to “build bridges, and they are dead things. 
I would rather work with boys and girls 
—and build better citizens.” What a fitting 
— for the banquet speech by Paul 
Grigsby: “Pride in Achievement.” 

Some 170 persons registered for the 
conference, and a great number of these 
stayed for the banquet Saturday night, to 
hear Mr. Grigsby point out past achieve- 
ments of which teachers should be proud. 
But he also cautioned them that they must 
not be satisfied with past achievements but 
must have the vision, the courage, and the 
willingness to do a better job in the 
future. 


Teachers Have Vision 

“Let it not be said that school people 
have not had the vision,” the Granite City 
superintendent urged. “And then, once 
catching sight of what needs to be done, 
let educators have the courage to say, 
‘These things must be done for the boys 
and girls,” and to see that the achievements 
are made.” 

Mr. Grigsby said this could be done 
through teachers’ evaluation of their pro- 
grams, changing techniques and methods 
when necessary, linking the past with the 
present to enrich the future, continued 
professional training, and continuous effort 
and persistence. 

Mary LeMay of Ottawa, past-president 
of IACT and newly elected Booster of the 
North Central Region of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, told the group 
on Saturday morning that teachers work- 
ing together in professional harmony, on 
local, state, and national levels, “can really 
work miracles for the youth of our land.” 
The speaker reminded teachers that they 
can and should help each other, and that 
they can get a lot of help from their pro- 
fessional organizations. 

Miss LeMay said that teachers must help 
their pupils understand what a privilege 
public education is, and what it can do 
for them. The Three R’s are important, she 
stressed, but pupils must also be taught 
human relations. They must learn self- 
discipline, to be self-directed, to get along 
with others, to enjoy the security and satis- 
faction of making the right choices, and 
to be considerate of others. 

We must also encourage our ablest 
youngsters to fill the depleted ranks of 
the educational profession, the regional di- 
rector urged—make them want to be teach- 
ers. We must show the public what we 


are doing in the schools and why we need 
help. “Many people are willing to hel 
when they know the needs and problems,” 
Miss LeMay said. 

President Smith also stressed professional 
organizations, and said that [ACT members 
should make a big effort to see that 
every teacher in the state belongs to a 
local association. Teachers should make the 
locals so helpful and professionally at- 
tractive, Miss Smith urged, that it wouldn’t 
be necessary to ask teachers to join. 


Filmstrip Is Previewed 


The president presented a filmstrip based 
on pictures which were sent to ie pro- 
fessional problems committee last year. The 
filmstrip will be available to teacher and 
lay groups. It stresses good professional 
practices which are being used in class- 
rooms in Illinois schools. Teachers present 
were asked to fill out evaluation sheets on 
the filmstrip at the close of the meeting. 

Members of the nominating committee 
who were elected during regional meetings 
on Saturday are Pearl McClure of Sterling, 
Northern Region; Dorothy Muldoon of 
Evanston, Lake Shore Region; Irene Mul- 
lan of Peoria, Peoria Region; Gertrude 
Stephenson of East St. Louis, Southern 
Region; and Earl Fox of Urbana, Eastern 
Region. 

On Saturday afternoon, four discussion 
groups considered problems of concern to 
teachers. Problem areas and discussion 
leaders were: local association problems, 
Helen Ryan of the IEA staff; good public 
relations, Stewart Williams of the IEA 
staff; highlights in recent legislation, 
Wayne Stoneking of the IEA staff; and 
“Let’s Take a Look at the Curriculum,” 
Dr. O. W. Woestehoff, principal of Holmes 
elementary school in Oak Park. 

Reports from summer conferences were 
presented during the Friday evening ses- 
sion. The national classroom teachers meet- 
ing in Chicago was reported by Audra 
Pence of Elmhurst; IEA Leaders Workshop 
at Bradley University in Peoria, by Esther 
Albrecht of Moline; National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards meting at DeKalb, Ruth Trigg 
of Millstadt; White House Conference, 
Mildred Toomey of Alton; and the Class- 
room Teachers Conference at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Ruth Brown of Harvey. 

The North Central Regional Conference 
will be in Minneapolis Mar. 16 and 17. 

Roy Clark, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction, who presented greet- 
ings from State Supt. Vernon L. Nickell, 
told the teachers, “The real core of Illinois 
education is found in this organization of 
yours.” 


New TEPS Member 


Josephine Wiegman of Dwight has been 
named to the IEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards in 
place of Ted R. Ragsdale of Carbondale. 
She will represent the Central Division 
in the Eastern Region of TEPS. 
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Hunt Named Under-Secretary 
Of Health, Education, Welfare 


Herold C. Hunt, former general super- 
intendent of Chicago schools, has been 
appointed as under-secretary of health, 
education, and welfare. Dr. Hunt has been 
Charles W. Eliot professor of education 
at Harvard University since 1953, and is 
past-president of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

HEW Secretary Marion B. Folsom de- 
clared that he wanted a top-flight admin- 
istrator from one of the department's fields 
of interest, and that Dr. Hunt’s record as 
a city school superintendent in Kansas 
City and Chicago impressed him greatly. 

Educators feel that Dr. Hunt’s broad 
experience and his understanding of in- 
structional and administrative problems 
should prove to be a tremendous asset to 
the country and to its schools at a time 
when education is facing problems with- 
out previous parallel. 

“I certainly would attest to the crisis 
that confronts education today,” the new 
under-secretary said, “with shortages of 
teachers, classrooms bulging to the walls, 
and an enrollment increase this year of 
more than 1,300,000.” 


Deans of Women to Meet 
At Rock Island Dec. 1-3 


The Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women will hold its 36th annual conven- 
tion at the Fort Armstrong Hotel in Rock 
Island Dec. 1 to 3. The theme of the 
conference is “Living in Transition,” with 
emphasis on the need for wise counseling 
in such times as these. 

The featured speakers will be Mrs. 
Billie Davis, “The Hobo Kid,” nationally 
known lecturer and author, and Dr. Conrad 
Bergendoff, president of Augustana Col- 
lege in Rock Island. 

Officers of IADW for this year are: 
Alice Jones, dean of girls at Leyden Com- 
munity High School in Franklin Park, 
president; Sally Fisher, dean of girls and 
assistant principal at Urbana High School, 
vice-president; Jean Liedman, dean of 
women at Monmouth College, secretary; 
Ann Bromley, dean of women of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Navy Pier in Chicago, 
treasurer 


Lyons HS Offers Course 
For Prospective Teachers 


Lyons Township High School in La 
Grange is offering a new course this year 
called “Introduction to Teaching.” The 
course, designed for those interested in 
teaching, is planned for one semester. The 
18 girls enrolled will have nine weeks of 
general orientation and observation. The 
enrollees will serve as aids to the classroom 
teachers in elementary classrooms four 
afternoons each week for the following 
nine weeks. 

The enthusiastic teacher is Miss Ruth 
Corley, a member of Alpha Omicron Chap- 
ter of Delta Kappa Gamma. Miss Corley is 
on the state Delta Kappa Gamma commit- 
tee for recruitment of prospective teachers. 
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Retired Teachers 


Form State Association C onsu It your 


More than 1400 retired teachers from 
all parts of the state have joined forces in 
organizing the Illinois Retired Teachers 
Association. The new association, formed 
during the past spring and summer, is affil- 
iated with the National Retired Teachers : Allied 
Association, a department of the NEA. The - 

Illinois group expects to request affiliation > 
with the Illinois Education Association. 

The objectives of the IRTA are, in gen- 
eral, the welfare of retired teachers—hous- 
ing, health services, hospitalization, leisure 
time activities, and problems involving 
legislation. Retired teachers from all parts 
of the country cooperated with the NEA 
and state associations in furthering the pas- 
sage of the bill to exempt $1200 of retire- 
ment income from federal income tax ; i egy 
Plans are now under way for requesting an globe: and teaching aids. 
increase in that exemption to $1500. - , 

Illinois retired teachers met in Chicago Allied s new catalogs are in the hands 
in July in conjunction with the NRTA and salesmen. If you do not receive yours s 
NEA conventions. At this time a constitu- s ond we Il be alad to mail ; ne 
tion was adopted for IRTA and officers = 1d we will be glad ee ; 
were elected. A state convention is planned 
in connection with the IEA Annual Meet- | 
ing in Chicago in December A. / e f 

Officers of the IRTA are: Ruth M. Whit- 4 
field of Wilmette, president; Ellen M. tA inc. 
Rourke of Springfield. first vice-president; " —_ 
George Sype of Oak Park, second vice- 4112 East Jefferson Street, Springfield, Illinois 
president; Gertrude H. McCoy of Plain- 
field, third vice-president; Susan Smith of 
LaGrange, secretary; and Anna Weimar of 
Chicago, treasurer. 

Inquiries should be sent to Susan Smith 
at 114 South Ashland Avenue, LaGrange 


tor schoo/l supplies, 








Interesting—Timely—Factual 


Western's FM-Radio Station Even the rae nO oe reader 
Will Go on Air in January in your class awakes to keen interest in 
these timely tales of travel and adventure. 
You will find them most helpful with all 
on the air some time in January, 1956. your pupils. See your superintendent's ex- 
More than 40 schools in the Macomb area amination copies so that vou can rec- 


An FM-radio station operated by West- 
ern Illinois State College will probably go 


are planning to work with Western on a . ; 
cooperative basis in producing educational ommend class purchase with assur- 
programs which can be used in the class- ance. Becky Carr 
room. In addition to classroom programs, 
other programs of educational value will . 
be produced. About one-fourth of the Peter and the Rocket Ship By Hazel Corson 
programs will be aimed at the adult Aner we go in a new space-ship story. Peter is an 
accidental passenger when the rocket ship leaves the 
audience. - earth. His adventures and surprises are exciting and fun 


Jennette Terrill of the audio-visual de- ny. While simple, easy and interesting to read, it is 
. scientifically accurate 


partment is program director. A. B. | % lao 
Roberts, audio-visual director at Western, 4 pm 


+ 
said, “We hope that this station can make ‘. 
a definite contribution to education of Neighbors Around the World Today 
western Illinois.” By Comfort and Bailey 


In a world grown small, the knowledge of 


neighboring peoples is important. These new 
Administrative Round-Up books bring, in story form, the post-war life 
of other people to a child’s viewpoint. Writ- 

Set for Dec. 3 at ISNU ten for Sth and 6th grades, color illustrated. 

The 23rd annual Administrators Round- Kish of India $1.68 
Up will be held at Illinois State Normal Alpine Paths 1.68 Temple Town to Toky 1.68 
Ini i ¢ | Forests and Fiords 1.68 To London, To London 1.68 
l niversity on Saturday, Dec. 3. mpm pw Here's Carlos of Mexico 1.68 Our Neighbors of the Pacifix 1.96 
information concerning the program wi 1 be Ask our representative to show you these books, or write for full 
available about the middle of November. descriptions. Ask for our Good Books Catalog. 


As in previous years, the general theme of pes ot BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


the Round-Up will be the improvement of 
teacher education through cooperation be- 1900 N. Narragansett . Chicago 39, Ill 


tween the schools and the university 
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NEWS 


Junior Red Cross Camp Trains Teen-Agers 
To Be Leaders of High-School Groups 


More than 100 teen-agers converged up- 
on Lake Villa last summer to attend the 
sixth annual junior leadership training camp 
sponsored by the Illinois qe Red Cross. 
These senior high-school boys and girls 
completed an intensive workshop program 
which prepared them to return to their 
schools and take up leadership roles in the 
JRC program and activities. 

Dleaties came from 18 chapters, and 
were selected from schools which are ac- 
tive in the Junior Red Cross program. The 
week-long workshop, from Aug. 14 to 20, 
was held at Druce Lake Camp. 

The training camp is designed to teach 
high-school students the program of JRC, 
to give them experience in group work and 
democratic government, and to train them 
as leaders in their own schools. 

During morning and evening 
sessions, speakers presented the 
phases of JRC work. Discussion groups fol- 


general 
various 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION was included in the 
first-aid each JRC delegate 
received during the week-long workshop. 


training which 


—Photoa from American Junior Red Cross 
EXHIBIT MATERIALS are collected and put into 
albums to be sent to schools overseas. This inter- 
national school exhibit is designed to reflect 
the lives and interests of American teen-agers. 


lowed. During the remainder of the day 
delegates attended instructional classes and 
workshops, and had time for recreational 
activities. 

In instructional classes, the teen-agers 
learned to make items for hospital and 
home-bound patients; prepared albums for 
the JRC international school exhibit pro- 
gram; created paintings and drawings 
which reflect the lives, interests, and feel- 
ings of American teen-agers, to be sent 
overseas as part of the international school 
art program; learned about the inter- 
national school music project, in which re- 
cordings of school music groups are sent to 
schools overseas; prepared gift boxes for 
children overseas; learned to write public- 
ity items; and prepared a camp newspaper 

They were trained as members of a dis- 
aster crew; learned first aid, water safety, 
and lifesaving; and received instruction in 
the Red Cross blood program. 

Delegates established their own form of 
government, and student representatives 
governed actions of the entire camp with- 
out interference from the staff—who offered 
only suggestions. 


21 Science, Math Teachers 
Receive GE Fellowships 


mathematics 


Twenty-one science and 
schools 


teachers from Illinois secondary 
received fellowships from General Electric 
Co. for six weeks of advanced study during 
the summer. They were among more than 
200 teachers from 24 states and the District 
of Columbia to receive such awards. The 
fellowships paid traveling expenses, living 
expenses, and tuition and fees. 

Attending Case Institute of Technology 
in Cleveland were: John Bower of East 
Richland High School in Olney, Warren 
Burstrom of Mt. Morris Community High 
School, Leroy Galgan of Warren Township 
High School in Gurnee, Howard Hardy of 
Lincoln-Way Community High School in 
New Lenox, Paul Kobler of Paxton High 
School, Raymond McKinty of Princeton 
High School, Arnold Olson of Mooseheart 
High School, Brother Joseph John Paradiso 
of Spalding Institute in Peoria, John Sep- 
pala of Erie Community High School, and 
John Gibson of Wheaton Community High 
School. 

Teachers who attended Purdue Univer- 
sity in Lafayette, Ind., were: Elisabeth 
Cornell of United Township High School 
in East Moline, James Elander of Dixon 
High School, Richard Harder of Rochelle 
Township High School, Florence Herre 
of East St. Louis Senior High School, Ro- 
salie Loiacono of Von Steuben High Schooi 
in Chicago, Dorothy McTigue of Foreman 
High School in Chicago, Victoria Mey of 
Steinmetz High School in Chicago, Samuel 
Morehead of Taylorville Junior High 
School, James Rickhoff of Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College, Esther 
Welle of Sterling Township High School, 
and David Wilson of John Greer High 
School in Hoopeston. , 


Biology Group Recommends 
Cooperative Teacher Training 
College administrators should arrange 
for cooperative »lanning between college 
science and oleae departments to 
assure adequate training of high-school 
science teachers in both fields, according 
to recommendations made by the North 
Central Conference on Biology Teaching, 
held Aug. 19 to 30 at Cheboygan, Mich. 
Other recommendations of the group 
urged colleges to increase recruitment of 
high-school biology teachers, to offer more 
in-service classes and conferences to help 
science teachers, and to develop curricula 
for high-school teachers which will meet 
their spec ific High were 
urged to plan their biology programs to 
meet the individual students, 
especially the gifted. It was recommended 
that high-school teachers keep up-to-date 
organizations, ad- 


needs. schools 


neer ls of 


through _ professional 
vanced study, and cooperative planning 
with other subject-matter groups. State de- 
partments of education were encouraged 
to use science teachers more in helping to 
establish teacher-certification requirements 

The conference was sponsored by the 
National Association of Biology Teachers 
on a $15,000 grant from the National 
Science Foundation. Teachers from Illinois 
who participated were Arthur Baker, 
Crystal Lake High School; Muriel Beusch- 
lein, Chicago Teachers College; Clyde M. 
Brown, Southern Illinois University; Robert 
A. Bullington, Northern Illinois State Col- 
lege; Harry J]. Fuller, University of Illinois; 
Sister Hilaire, Rosary College; Rev. Walter 
Pax, DePaul University; Sister Sheila, 
Rosary College; Robert L. Smith, DeKalb 
High School; and Albert Wolfson, North- 
western University 


English Teachers Will Meet 
In New York Nov. 24-26 


The 45th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English will 
be held in New York City Nov. 24 to 26 


Both the Hotel Commodore and Hotel 
Roosevelt will be headquarters hotels 

Scheduled speakers include Norman 
Cousins, Morris Bishop, Clifton Fadiman, 
and Archibald MacLeish. There will be 
some 30 discussion programs, plus visits to 
New York City schools, a special closed- 
circuit television broadcast, and planned 
tours 

Further information may be obtained 
from Abraham H. Lass, Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Ocean Parkway and Guider 
Brooklyn 35, N.Y 


Avenue 


Rothschild to Be Director 
Of Education in Samoa 

Dr. Donald A. Rothschild, director of 
the psychology clinic at Eastern Illinois 
State College, will leave Charleston this 
month to become director of education 
for the American Samoan Islands for two 
years. He has been granted a leave of 
absence from Eastern for this period. Dr 
Rothschild has been a member of the de- 
partment of education and psychology at 
Eastern since 1934 
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NEWS 


Educational Council of 100 Begins Program 
For School Camping at Little Grassy Lake 


The Southern Illinois Educational Coun- 
cil of 100, Inc., climaxed several years of 
effort to get a public school camp in the 
area when the board of directors signed a 
lease in September for 375 acres of land 
bordering on Little Grassy Lake 

Campers from the public schools began 
using the federal land in the Crab Orchard 
National Wildlife Refuge Oct. 1, and the 
Educational Council has issued an invita- 
tion to schools in 30 counties to send stu- 
dents for one-day or overnight camping this 
fall. 

The council will pay $300 a year on the 
20-year lease and must submit to the gov- 
ernment within the first six months a 
master plan for development of the camp- 
ing area. Dr. William Freeberg, director 
of the outdoor education department at 
Southern Illinois University and a consult- 
ant to the council, figures such a develop- 
ment program would cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $80,000. 

Ten percent of the development work 
must be completed by the on of the first 
vear, according to terms of the lease, and 
the over-all program must be finished at the 
end of 10 years. 

At a meeting of the board, Dr. Freeberg 
said at least two school groups had already 
made plans to give students primitive 
camping experience at the site this fall. 
All southern Illinois school children from 
grades six through 10 will be eligible for 
the beginning program. 

The individual schools will be expected 
to pay transportation costs to Little Grassy 
and make arrangements for food, first-aid 
supplies, instructional material, and teach- 


Awards in Science, Math 
Available to Students 


During the coming year, 140 
students throughout the nation will shar 
awards totaling $10,000 in the fifth annual 
program of Science Achievement Awards, 
conducted by the Future Scientists of 
America of the National Science Teachers 
Association, an NEA department. The 
program is sponsored by the American 
Society for Metals. 

The contest is open to all students in 
grades seven through 12 in public, private, 
and parochial schools. US savings bonds, 
gold pins, certificates, and school trophy 
plaques will be given for outstanding pro- 
jects, plus honorable mention awards. Equal 
aa will be given in each of eight 
geographic regions. 

Any project in any field of science or 
mathematics at any grade level (seven 
through 12) is eligible for entry. Special 
national awards will be given for projects 
that deal with metals or metallurgy. Pro- 
ject reports must be mailed to regional 
chairmen not later than Mar. 15. 

Additional information and student entry 
forms may be obtained from the Future 
Scientists of America, National Science 
Teachers Association, 1201 16th Street 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


school 
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ers or chaperones There will be no other 
cost to the school or the students 

SIU students who are taking course work 
in outdoor education and camping will 
serve as counselors 

More than 1000 additional acres at Little 
Grassy adjacent to the leased portion will 
be held in reserve by the government for 
10 years for possible expansion of the camp 
Council members hope the entire 1400-acre 
plot may be leased eventually to provide 
facilities for as many as 2000 campers .at 
one time. 

Mrs. E. H. Schaller of Waterloo, presi- 
dent of the council urged board members 
to study the feasibility of hiring a full-time 
Board 


coun il 


the council 
members that the 
start branching out to undertake new pro- 


executive secretary tor 


also suggested 
A scholarship program was sug- 
Mrs. Schaller nained L. W 
Herrin to head a_ scholarship 


grams 
ve sted, and 
Church of 
committee 


Ford Fellowships Available 
For Foreign-Area Research 


Applications are now being accepted by 
the Ford Foundation for fellowships for 
the academic year 1956-57 for study and 
research on foreign areas. Fellowships will 
be available to persons under 40 years of 
age for graduate or post-doctoral work in 
the social sciences or humanities that per- 
tains to Africa, Asia, the Near East, the 
Soviet Union, or Eastern Europe. Study 
and research undertaken in the 
United States or abroad beginning as early 
as the 1956 

Applications will be 
Dec. 15, 1955. Details and application 
forms may be obtained by writing to the 
Foreign-Area Fellowship 


New Yor 


may be 


summer ol 
accepted through 


Ford Foundation 
Programs, 477 Madison Avenue 
»» 

Among Illinois recipients of 1955-56 
fellowships are: Warren L. d’Azevedo and 
David K. Marvin, both of Evanston, who 
received fellowships for African study; 
James T. Force and Lucien I. Zamorski of 
Chicago and Allen S. Whiting of Evanston, 
on Asia and the Near 
Pesek of Chicago and 
of River 
the Soviet 


who will do work 
East; and Boris P 
Thomas R. Tucker 
will study areas of 
Eastern Europe 


Forest, who 


Union and 


Heads Junior Historian 

ill of Joliet is the new 
Junior Historian 
the Illinois State 
succeeds Elwin W 


George A. Pow 
director of the 
school publication of 
Historical Society. He 
Sigmund, director for the past two years, 


Illinois 


who is now working on a doctoral disserta- 
tion in history 

Mr. Pownall was granted a bachelor of 
science in education degree from Illinois 
State Normal University in 1952, and has 
taught at Franklin Grove and Tampico. He 
is now working on an evaluation study of 
education in Illinois penitentiaries, which 
will be the basis for his master’s thesis 











IT COSTS NOTHING 
TO COMPARE 


You'll be 


Low 


pleasantly surprised by 


our Automobile Finance and 


Insurance rates 


considerate 


You'll the 
treatment you receive from your fel- 


appreciate 


low teachers who own this company 


You'll enjoy the peace of mind and 
security of our insured payment plan 
which makes your payments for you 
during unforeseen disability and pays 
event of death 


entire balance in 
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STATEWIDE TEACHERS 
FINANCE COMPANY 
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EACHERS 


This New Free 
Booklet presents facts 
you should know 
about posture and 


school seating! 





SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY 
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General scxoor taviement co. 


869 Hersey St., St. Poul 14, Minn 


Please send me your new free booklet 
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NEWS 


Electric Opinion Meter Helps Rate Films at ISNU 


rhe audio-visual education department 
at Illinois State Normal University has a 
new opinion meter, an electrical device 
built by General Electric which gives an 
electrical tabulation of composite opinion. 
This is not an applause meter, but it gives 
individual jurors a chance to register a 
secret opinion with all opinions summa- 
rized and duly recorded on a dial which 
registers yes or no or some position in 
between on a scale of 0 to 100. Each 
juror holds in his hand an individual opin- 
ion rater which can be made to register 
from 0 to 100. 

A jury consists of 12 persons, or mul- 
tiples of 12 up to 84 persons. At the 
outset each juror sets his meter at 0 to 
test the meter. Then he sets it at 100. 
Finally all jurors turn their meters to 50, 
or neutral, to start 

When the device is used to evaluate a 
film, a criterion is established for render- 
ing judgment One such criterion is how 


Monmouth HS Paper 
Is 50 Years Old 


The Clipper, Monmouth High School 
newspaper, began its 50th year of publi- 
cation Sept. 16 as the first issue of this 
school vear was distributed to the students. 
A special anniversary issue, it contained 
congratulations from journalistic organiza- 
tions and leading newspapers of the nation 


The staff of the _ began last winter 
edition. During the 


to prepare the specia 
summer they contacted the local merchants 
for advertising, and when school began the 
paper was ahead of the rush that accom- 
panies the opening of school. To emphasize 
the anniversary issue, a special display con- 
taining some of the earliest issues of the 
paper was placed in the hall. Later the dis- 
play was moved to one of the downtown 
store windows for the townsfolk to see. 

Joanna Vellenga and Ann Toal are the 
editors of the semi-monthly paper, with 
Bob Gamer as managing editor and Gail 
Checka as assistant editor. Jack Reak is the 
faculty sponsor of the paper, which had its 
beginning as a small literary publication. 
According to Mr. Reak, there are only about 
25 high-school publications in the country 
which are as much as 50 years old 
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well the film accomplishes what it sets 
out to do. As the film is projected each 
juror turns his rating dial to the left to 
lower the rating or to the right to raise it. 
Each half-minute a composite rating is 
taken. From this series of ratings a profile 
can be drawn showing not only the re- 
action to the entire film but the reaction 
of the jurors to each part of the film. Film- 
strips are rated with reaction to each 
frame. 

Murray Lincoln Miller, director of 
audio-visual education at ISNU, said the 
dévice was primarily designed for adult 
education forums and for social science 
surveys. The use of an opinion meter to 
rate films was demonstrated publicly for 
the first time in Chicago at the 1955 an- 
nual meeting of the Educational Film 
Library Association 

The opinion meter takes the place of 
slow and cumbersome methods ad as rat- 
ing cards and it introduces the new element 
of instantaneous and continuous composite 
ratings. A new use not yet tried is rating 
educational radio and television programs. 
Another use, one that seems just a little 
frightening, is to let students use it during 
classroom lectures to evaluate just how 
stimulating and informative the professor's 
lecture seems to be. 


On Discriminations Committee 


Edward M. Stout, registrar of DePaul 
University, has accepted an appointment 
to the executive committee of the Illinois 
Conference on Discriminations in Higher 
Education, according to an announcement 
by Charles Howell of Northern [Illinois 
State College, chairman of the conference 
There are 15 members of the executive 
committee 

The organization, sponsored by the 
American Council on Education, conducts 
surveys on discriminations in Illinois col- 
leges and universities. Each institute of 
higher learning is a member of the con- 
ference on discriminations 


Foreign Teaching Posts 
Available in Army Schools 

Foreign teaching posts will be available 
in army-operated schools in Germany, 
France, Japan, and Okinawa for the 1956- 
57 school year. The greatest number of 
vacancies will be for elementary teachers 
experienced in the primary grades. Second- 
ary teachers who qualify in two major 
fields will also be needed. In addition to 
regular academic subjects, industrial arts, 
arts and crafts, and homemaking are 
offered in many of the high schools. Oppor- 
tunities generally exist for school librarians 
and dormitory counselors. A limited num- 
ber of administrative positions are ex- 
pected. 

General qualifications include a bach- 
elor’s degree, 18 semester hours credit in 
education courses, at least two years recent 
public-school teaching experience, and a 
valid teachers certificate from a state de- 
partment of education. Minimum age is 
25; maximum, 55 

Salary for the instructional staff is $377 
monthly with free transportation overseas 
and return. Rent-free living quarters are 
available in most areas. Minimum tour of 
duty is one year. 

Personal interviews with qualified appli- 
cants will be conducted throughout the 
United States for approximately two 
months early in 1956. Inquiry should be 
made prior to Jan. 1, 1956. For further in- 
formation write to Overseas Affairs Di- 
vision, Office of Assistant Chief of Staff 
G-1, Personnel, Department of the Army 
Old Post Office Building, Washington 25 
D. C. 


Kerr Named to AASA Post 


Supt. Everett F. Kerr of Blue Island 
has been appointed to the advisory council 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators by Pres. Henry I. Willett 
Mr. Kerr's term will expire Mar. 15, 1958 

Other Illinois superintendents who are 
members of the advisory council are F. (¢ 
Thomas of Barrington and Orrin Thompson 
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NEW HOME for the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle is being constructed in Bloomington. Work 
has begun on the modern building, and it should be ready for occupancy by next spring. 
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By DONALD A. INGLI 


Director, Audio 


Films 

The Night Before Christmas (11 minutes, 
sound, black and white or color, rent or 
purchase, primary and int rmediate. Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc Another 
intriguing Christmas film bringing to life 
Clement Clark Moore’s poem, “A Visit 
From St. Nicholas.” The film story, laid in 
the last century, opens with Christmas 
carolers singing under the street lights. As 
the father in the family comes home after 
the day’s work, he brings with him a num- 
ber of gifts for the coming day of Christ- 
mas. The children hang their stockings on 
the fireplace, and then gre “shooed” off to 
bed. Later on in the evening, after retiring 
to bed, “Papa” and “Mama” hear the 
cuckoo clock striking midnight. Soon after, 
a clatter on the lawn announces the arrival 
of Santa and his reindeer. 

Helping to make the poem more real, we 
find the father and mother watching Santa 
comes down the chimney into the 
They are fascinated by his looks and 
actions as he fills the children’s stockings 
with gifts and finally leaves by the chim- 
ney to drive off with his eight tiny 
dee r 

If you are buying or renting this film, 
may we suggest that color does much to 
bring this old favorite poem into reality 


as he 


house 


Where It Comes From 
black and white or 
color, rent or purchase, primary and lower 
intermediate. Coronet Films.)—One 
ing Jack notices something happening on 
the vacant lot near his home. Upon inves- 
tigation he finds and his a 
ants measuring the lot for a new house. As 
the weeks go on, Jack watches the 
go up, from the time the original plans 
are made until the arrive. He 
finds out how the basement walls are made, 
how the carpenters put up the frame of the 
house, and how special workmen like brick 
plumbers, electricians, plasterers, 
and painters finally complete the 


The New House: 


(11 minutes, sound, 


morm- 


a surveyor ssist- 


house 


new owne»s 


layers, 
glaziers, 
work. 
Not only 
building a 
where the 


does Jack learn much about 
house, but he also finds out 
building materials come from 
and how they are produced. This film 
would be useful in units of the social 
studies and language arts programs in help- 
ing to get across to children the many types 
of materials and work needed to build 


house. 


Heart Disease—Its Major Causes (Junior 
and senior high, college, adult. Sound, 10 
minutes, black and white, rent or pur- 
chase. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc.)—Ninety of every hundred cases of 
heart failure are due to artery difficulties 
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is thought to appear 
To offset 
of the 


pre s- 


High blood pressure 
as a result of worry 
the reduction of size of the 
arterioles which cause high internal 
sure, the heart enlarges to compensate. If 
the process continues, the heart will grad 
ually overwork. 
Another serious heart disease is arterio- 
sclerosis usually associated with aging. 
Fatty deposits form on the linings of the 
arteries, thus the bore of the 
vessel. Clots may form and hinder or shut 
off the blood flow, causing the body mem- 
bers to for lack of nutrition. So- 
called strokes are caused by these floating 
clots lodging in certain usually the 
brain. Rheumatic fever can also cause heart 
malfunction. A remarkable shot taken from 
inside the heart shows the beating 
tion of the valves. Antibiotics have helped 
greatly in the treatment of rheumatic 
fever and its damaging effect to the heart 
Other modern weapons to com- 
and discussed. 
beating 


or tension 
inside 


degenerate because of 


re duc ing 


starve 


areas, 


and ac- 


structure. 
bat heart disease are shown 
Excellent amplified sounds of 
hearts add impact to the film presentation. 


Sound Filmstrips 

The DuKane Corporation of St. Charles 
has released its first set of Student Partici- 
pation Filmstrips. This set includes record- 
and filmstrips with the titles Masha 
Bear; Chinna, An Indian Boy; 
The Ugly Duckling; Abwa 
ind the Alphabet. In- 


ings 
and the 
Paper Tearing; 
And Her Picture 
tended for primary use, this 
purchased for $30 in black and white o1 
Certainly 
would be of value for reading 
and in the language arts. The 
stresses the desirability of stopping the film 
there is 


set can be 


$35 in color these filmstrips 


re adine Ss 


produc eT 


strips and recordings when need 


for addition il que stions ind dis ussion 


Fellow Traveler 


“Last month mommy, daddy and | went to Switz- 


erland. | took lots of comic books and had a 


nice time 
CTA Journ 


— Joel Dvorman from 


Ih 


Olson's Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 45 days. Tourist Class 
only $1395 up. DELUXE Cabin Class 
only $1595 up. Don't delay. Write 
today for folders CS-56 
1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL 
‘ or your local 
LSONS 


travel agent 











PTA’S — SCHOOL GROUPS 


FOR 


PROFITS¢e 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country ore piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
tems—money bock guar te for f 
details and sample dish cloth to 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 1? ,N.J. 


Serving notional or gonizations for over 30 yeors 
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ALL CRAFTS 


FREE TWO COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 12? paces 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GiVE YOU 
FAST SERVICE 


FREE [ni 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, Home Osfice: 


Box 791-RO Fort Worth, Texas 








SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

ab through participation in one of 

ovr summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy in 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New Yor 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC FOLK 
music on RECORDS including THE “yw 
FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which contains an un 
usual selection of the music of over 200 peoples ; 
recorded on location by native orchestras and 
vocal group; each Long Play Record is accom 
panied by extensive notes by famous collectors 

and recognized authorities 
And the famous SONGS TO 
series for children ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ 
and ADEE AN POLK MUSIC, INTERNA 
eee ~ SCIENCE and LITERATURE 
For complete onDs 8 write to 3 A-1 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th Street - New York 36, N.Y. 


GROW 


series 








TEACHERS, You Qualify for Our 
STUDENT TOURS TO EUROPE 


STUDENT TOURS (S53 to 73 days) from 
$1010.00 Extensions to Spain and Scan- 
dinavia. 

SPECIAL | MONTH TOURS only $620. 

FIRST CLASS LUXURY TOURS (56 to 63 
days) on the famous QUEENS —Mary and 

lizabeth. 

London, Paris, Amsterdam, Vienna, Rome, 

the Rivieras, Swiss Alps. From $1360. 


Write for Folder of 100 Treasure Tours 
‘ OFFICES: NEW YORK - LONDON 
| CHICAGO + PARIS - MONTREAL 





540 NM. Michigan, Chicago 11 - Mi 2-0242 





EUROPE or CALIFORNIA 

Make your reservations NOW, particularly for Europe. 

Suggested independent itineraries submitted without 

obligation, or group tour folders sent on request. 
Origins of New England Tour 

“A Course on Wheels."’ American History from 1620 to 

1820. 3 om credit at Boston Univ 


or travel ANYWHERE write 


ARNOLD TOURS 7° Newbery St. 


Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE 1956 


Ace Group: 21 to 26 years 
65 Days $1439.00 


Complete sightseeing and all evening activities 
See “‘intimate’’ Europe with a ‘“‘live’’ group 


Write to 
DON ROBERTSON TOURS 
MICHIGAN AVE WILMETTE fit 
Sth Season 


1161 
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HAVE YO OPY of the new 


‘SCHOOL FEATURE 


FILM CATALOG 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS Special Hi 
FREE trom.[ort ML A ee 


64 W. Randolph St., Chicago | 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
$3750 to $7000—in 12 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Fuil information Write 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
8 N. La Salle Street 
Ilinois 





Room 242 


22 
Chicago 1, 








T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber for Schools 


Lock Drawer Ne. 336 Paris, Illinois 








YOU WILL BE THANKFUL 
® Your averaging chore will be done 
SO QUICKLY when you use 
Henderson's AVERAGING TABLE 
@ Large Print—Quality Stock—Easy to 
Read only $1.00 prepaid 
Ronald Henderson Dept. D, Farmington, Ill 


EARN YOUR 
MASTER’S DEGREE 


Modern 
teachers 
valized progran 
and Summer classes available 
Fully accredited Coeducational 
beautiful North Shore. Catalog 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres 2824 Sheridan, Evanston, lil 











education for nursery and elementary school 
M.Ed. dexree—one year. Small classes; individ 
Laboratory schoo! Part-time, Saturday 
B.Ed four years 

Campus on Chicago's 


course 





IEA Placement Division 
100 East Edwards Street, Springfield, Illinois 


I wish to enroll with the Placement divisix of 
the IFA 

I am now 
and wish to bring 


enrolled with the placeme ~ 5 aivicte m 
= my record up to da 


Name 


Address 
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Board Briefs 


Meeting: 3:45 p.m., 
quarters, Springfield. 

Present: Pres. William H. Carruthers: 
directors, Mildred Toomey, Edna Siebert, 
W. J. Goreham, Bertrand L. Smith, and A. 
W. Boley; Executive Secretary Irving F. 
Pearson; “staff members, Wendell C. Ken- 
nedy and Hope Angel (part-time). 

Business: The board approved minutes 
of its previous meeting; authorized a hear- 
ing on Lake County’s petition for a divi- 
sion, to be held at 9 a.m. (DST), Oct. 22 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago; and authorized 
a board meeting on the afternoon of that 
day at Hotel Sherman. The board received 
current financial and membership reports; 
authorized a leaders conference at Carbon- 
dale in August, 1956; prepared plans for 
fall workshops and conferences; hired 
orchestras for the IEA Annual Meeting; 
priced annual banquet tickets at $5; and 
approved some plans for the Annual Meet- 


Sept. 16, IEA head- 


These are announcements by the manufactur- 
products which we believe will be of 
educators. Thia listing 
should not be construed as a recommendation by 
the editor ou will want to check and compare 
these items with others to be found in you 
achool supply store. If unable to find the prod- 
ucts desired, ILLINOIS EDUCATION and 
your request for will be forwarded 


to the producer 


ers of neu 


professional interest to 


write to 


formation 


Parliamentary Procedure slide rule 
quickly settles questions for committees 
and meetings operating under standard 
rules of order. The transparent slider pro- 
vides immediate answers to eight basic 
questions on 36 possible motions. This 
handy slide rule saves the time and trouble 
of thumbing through the standard refer- 
ence books on parliamentary procedure, 
to which it also conforms. What motion to 
propose for a purpose, how to propose it, 
what vote will carry it, and what action to 
take with motions already proposed are 
some of the questions that can be quickly 
answered. Smears and smudges are easily 
wiped off the clear panel with a damp 
cloth, for Bakelite rigid vinyl sheet resists 
staining by water, oils, dust, dirt, grease, 
and most chemicals. Cost, $3 postpaid. 

A Shop Instructors Coat, with new ex- 
clusive features suggested by teachers from 
all over the US, is available in regular coat 
sizes in green, tan, white, blue, or grey. 
Among the many features are the swinging 
breast pocket which keeps contents from 
spilling out when wearer bends over, and 
the two large pockets with flaps to keep out 
sawdust and dirt. These two pockets have 
double-thick bottoms for long wear. The 
adjustable collar can be worn open or 
closed to protect shirt and tie. A pen-sec- 
tioned breast pocket is deep enough for 
pencils, small rules, etc. There are two 
handy side vents for quick and easy access 
to clothing worn underneath. The back is 
pleated and belted for unhampered move- 
ment and tailored appearance. Metal snaps, 
same color as material, eliminate broken- 


ing program. The board heard reports re- 
garding White House Conferences on Edu- 
cation; approved appointments to the IEA 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards; received tenure case 
reports as follows: Mrs. Crowe, Stanford, 
won in circuit court; Mr. Oates, Mount 
Carmel, legal procedures begun; Mr 
McNely, Gillespie, case in Supreme Court; 
Mr. Scott, Fireworks Station, no basis for 
legal action, hence dropped case, except 
for raising questions with proper author- 
ities regarding certification of administra- 
tive successor to Mr. Scott. The board 
received and amended budgetary proposals 
of the executive secretary, and recom- 
mended the budgets to the finance com- 
mittee; entered a study of the salary 
schedule; and authorized boiler insurance. 
The meeting adjourned at 6:50 p.m. 
Invinc F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary, IEA 


button problems 

The Swedish-crafted Nife Optical Pointer 
PF-4, designed for teaching and lecturing, 
is espec ially useful in conjunction with the 
films. This aew light- 
instrument will project a sharp 
image to a distance of 98 feet, greatly 
simplifying the lecturer's task of bringing 
classroom attention to focus on a 
particular portion of the projected map 
picture, chart, etc. The filament of the bull 
is arranged in the shape of an arrow. This 
system provides greatest sharpness and 
light intensity. The pointer is 11 inches 
long and 1% inches in diameter. 

Model 57 Folder is a new electric fold- 
ing machine, so easy to operate that any 
office worker can be an expert in a few 
minutes. It can be set for any of six folds 
single, parallel or letter, accordion or 
statement, double parallel, French (folds 
paper horizontally and then vertically), and 
horizontal and then two vertical folds. Op- 
erating instructions permanently attached 
to the receiving tray tell the operator how 
to set the dials for any of these folds. Let- 
ters, bulletins, lists, statements, invoices, 
and other items can be continuously fed, 
and the machine folds up to 150 copies a 
minute 

A folding arm rest and a plywood tablet 
arm are innovations to the folding chair 
line of the American Seating Co. The all- 
steel folding arm rests are attached to the 
chair frame and fold automatically when 
the seat is folded. They are finished in 
baked-on beige enamel to complement the 
over-all chair finish. The plywood tablet 
arm is an attachment for the all-steel chair 
and is bolted into position. Folding inde- 
pendently of the chair, this arm swings into 
a slightly sloped writing position before 
use and can just as easily folded up. 
It is finished in natural birch and provides 
a writing area of 12% in. x 21% in. 


use of slides or slide 
weight 


audience ec 
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Adult Education 

Community Adult Education, Robert H. Snow 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City; June, 1955. Cloth. 170 pages. Price, 
$3.50. 

A guide for those who supply leadership to 
adult education activities on operating or super- 
visory levels. Suggests methods for appraising 
community needs, marshalling resources, and 
organizing for effective action. 


Drama 

Child Drama, Peter Slade. Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New York 16; 
1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 379 pages. Price, $10 

The author preserits the case for the existence 
of child drama as an art form in its own right 
and as a contribution to our knowledge of child 
behavior. The book is divided into three parts 
observations of dramatic play and drama in 
children; suggestions for teachers; and masks, 
make-up, puppets, films, and types of children’s 
theater. 

Puppets Go to School, Helen V. Williams. The 
John C. Winston Co.; 1955. Cleth. Illustrated. 
233 pages. 

Clever ways to make and use various types 
of puppets in the primary, intermediate, and 
secondary grades and for teachers. Included 
are puppet plays, puppets and children with 
problems, and masks. The book should be of 
particular interest to art teachers and to class- 
room teachers who have their own art program. 


Miscellaneous 

The State and Education, Fred F. Beach and 
Robert F. Will. Office of Education, US Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; *1955 
Paper. 176 pages. Price, $1. 

Basic information on state-level structure and 
organization for public education, as of July 
1954, furnishes the bases for pointing out com- 
mon elements of development, significant trends 
and desirable practices. 

This World of Ours, Abram Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York 
16. Cloth. 492 pages. Price, $5 

A comprehensive overview of 
which make up our world—the physical, vital 
and psychic forces in the world; the human 
body; man’s mental progress; world 
and religions; and things political, 
and legal. 

Dance Composition and Production for High 
Schools and Colleges, Elizabeth R. Hayes. A. S 
Barnes and Co.; 1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 210 
pages. Price, $4. 

Prepared primarily to help the teacher 
has an understanding of and a background in 
dance technique, but who needs assistance in 
effecting the transition from the teaching of 
technique to the teaching of composition. Ac 
companiment, staging, lighting, and use of pro- 
gram notes are included. The book should 
provide a stimulus to creative teaching and the 
development of ingenuity. 


Glaser 
fundamental 


literature 
economik 


who 


Music 


Music in American Education. Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4; July, 1955. Cloth. 381 
pages. Price, $4.75. 

Presents a picture of music education today 
and a look at the future. The book covers all 
areas of music information—music from pre- 
school and kindergarten through college levels, 
professional and public relations of music educa- 
tors, general and special music areas, curricular 
resources, and study projects. A comprehensive 
book of information which should be of help to 
all teachers — beginning or experienced who 
work with the music program. 

Music in Education. Published by UNESCO, 
distributed by Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27; 1955. Cloth. 335 pages. 
Price, $3. 

A report of the work of the International 
Conference on the Role and Place of Music in 
the Education of Youth and Adults, held in 
Brussels in 1953. The conference studied prob- 
lems connected with non-specialized music edu- 
cation, and attempted to define the methods best 
suited to school education, adult education, and 
the training of music teachers. 


Public Relations 
No News Is Bad News—Where Schools are 


November, 1955 


LY, addresses in last column ) 


Concerned. Nationa! School Public Relations As- 
sociation, NEA, in cooperation with Oregon Edu- 
cation Association; 1955. Paper. Illustrated. 32 
pages. Price, 50 single copy; quantity 
rates. 

A handbook which outlines practical, effective 
steps for developing good school-press policies, 
designed to help school administrators, editors, 
and reporters cover and interpret more meaning- 
fully all phases of modern education. Contains 
the views of a journalism dean, a school superin- 
tendent, a newspaper editor, and an education 
reporter. 


cents 


Reading 


Johnny Bear Stories, Edward Svinth and 
Luetta Kiel. Produced by Ladies Auxiliaries of 
Port Angeles YMCA, and available from YMCA, 
Third and Francis Street, Port Angeles, Wash. ; 
1954. Paper. Illustrated. 94 pages. Price, $1. 

A “souvenir” book of nature stories with set- 
tings in the forests of Olympic National Park, 
illustrated with 38 authentic photographs of 
the animals and scenes of the area. Written at 
third-grade level, the book could be used as a 
supplementary reader or as resource materia] in 
the study of parks, nature, etc. The stories con- 
tain many “hidden” moral lessons 

Reading for Meaning, grades four through 12, 
W. S. Guiler and J. H. Coleman. J. B. Lippincott 
Co.; 1955. Paper. 56 ages each. Price, 88 cents 
each 

A series of workbooks 
both speed and com 


designed to improve 
reading. Fits 


offered 


rehension in 
into courses ready 


work 


readily adaptable 


for remedial Grades four and five are 
new; others are revised editions. 
Youth and the World, Charlotte ( 
!. B. Lippineott Cx 1955. Cloth. 
12 pages. Price, $3.8 

The latest additior the publisher's Reading 
for Life Series, thi a reader-anthology text 
for upper high-scho A great propor- 


Whittaker 
Illustrated. 


tudents 
tion of the selectior about young people or 
has been written by 
book is designed 
understand and appreciate 
tures of other countries 

The Happy Hour Story Book, 
Carol M. Lane. Hart Book Co., 
32nd Street, New York 17; 1955. Cloth. 
trated. 160 pages. Price, $3.95. 

A beautifully book for boys and girls 
from three to seven years old. Truly a “happy” 
book—all stories are buoyant and joyous; there 
are no frightening characters or ideas. Funny 
poems, with catchy rhythms, will delight the 
youngsters. Illustrations are child-like and re- 
late easily to youngsters’ experiences 

Hard Mar With a Gun, Charles N. Heckel- 
mann. Little, Brown and Co.: 1954. Cloth. 188 
pages. Price, $2.75. 

A western novel of the West's early days, and 
of two strong opponents. Bill Grange and his 
Bell Ranch boys were moving in on the best 
land around Benton— land that the smaller cattle 
ranchers had paid dearly for in sweat and toil. 
And only one man stood to oppose the men from 
Bell—Bob Keegan, had a mind as quick 
on the draw as his hands. 

Lincoin’s Third Secretary, William Stoddard, 
edited by William ©. Stoddard, Jr. Exposition 
Press, Inc.; 1955. Cloth. 235 pages. Price, $3.50 

These are memoirs of a man who knew Abra- 
ham Lincoln as few others did, and who shared 
some of the behind-the-scenes experiences with 
the President during his stay in the White House. 
These are informal, and sometimes humorous, 
glimpses of Lincoln and how he reacted to the 
problems of the written by Lincoln's 
“‘Number Three” man. 

Babe Ruth: Baseball Boy, Van Riper; Betsy 
Ross: Girl of Old Philadelphia, Weil; Will and 
Charlie Mayo; Doctor's Boys, Hammontree; and 
Nancy Hanks: Kentucky Girl, Warner. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 North Meridian 


ing men and women. The 
know, 
the peoples and cu 


help the student 


compiled by 


Inc., 114 East 


Illus- 


done 


who 


times, 
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Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. ; Sept. 1, 1955. Cloth 
Illustrated. 192 pages each. Price, $1.48 each 

Four of 15 new books in The Childhood of 
Famous Americans Series. These low-vocabulary- 
wide-interest-range books were originally 
written for fourth and fifth grades. However, 
they are also used extensively at higher ele 
mentary, junior high, and even senior high levels 

for personal, independent reading and for re- 
medial reading The appeal to 
youngsters is great, as is the resulting contribu- 
development 


level, 


or corrective 


tion in the areas of character 


citizenship, etc 


Social Studies 


Life in Europe: 
The Fideler Co., Grand 
Cloth lilustrated 160 
quantity rates 

One of a series of geography 
supplementary texts for middle ele 


Germany, Gerhart M. Seger 
Rapids 2, Mich.; 195 


pages Price, $3.28 


books intended 
for use as 
pictures are 
help children 


mentary grades Large clear 


accompanied by text designed to 
tual places and see real events 
concepts, a filmetrip 
both designed for 
from Classroom 


“explore” ac 
To reintorce the visual 
portfolio of 
use with the book, are available 
Picture Publishers, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. The 
native of the country, and 


and a pictures 


author is a writes 

clerity 
1945-1955, 

International 


Chart, 22 in. x 17 in 


with understanding and 

Box Score on the UN 
Reid Committee or 
NEA; 195 


cents 


Robert H 
Relations 
Paper Price 
quantity discounts 

A report in simple, concise form of the ofter 
omplex actions of the United Nations, design« 

wiedge and understanding of the 
UN Suggestions for classroom use at various 
back of the 


broaden kn 


grade levels are included on the 
hart 

Toward Better Understanding and Use of 
Maps, Globes, and Charts (B2), William §& 
Miller Denoyer-Geppert Co 135 North 
Ravenswood, Chicago 40; 1955. Paper 
Illustrated. Available without charge to teachers 
supervisors teacher-training 


et al 


24 pages 


principals and 
groups 

A pre-service and in 
history and 
materials 


service aid for teachers 
social studies to 


correctly and 


of geography 
help them use 
effectively 


their 


Special Education 
The Rabbit With a High 1.Q., 


Ethel Nicola 
Publications 
New 


Price, 


Bureau of 
Columbia University, 
Illustrated. 30 pages 


and Diane Witte 
Teachers College, 
York; 1955. Paper. 
40 cents. 

Herbert was an especially bright rabbit, and 
presented quite a problem to his teachers, then 
his classmates, then his parents—and finally to 
himself. Then the “authorities” stepped in and, 
with their knowledge of education for the gifted, 
they found what was “right” for Herbert. A 
cleverly written book of verse, with cunning 
illustrations, but carrying a mighty important 
message for teachers, parents, and all who have 
a part in planning school curriculum, 
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Here is a market place of materials offered 
especially for you by advertisers in this issue. 
From month to month you will find a variety 
of offeringe—free teaching aids, catalogs of 
supplies and equipment, information about new 
products or services, and occasionally free 
samples. Write directly to the advertisers or 
use the convenient coupon. 

49. Highways to History is a new wall 
mural eight feet wide, in full color, show- 
ing beautiful photographs of 10 historically 
famous places in America. Includes an 
eight-page book of lesson topics, which 
takes your class on tours to America’s best- 
loved shrines. If additional lesson topics 
are desired, jot down the number you need 
—not more than 15 to a classroom, please. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

50. The Railroad Story is a 32-page, il- 
lustrated booklet, with graphs, on science 
and research in the railroad industry. Single 
copy. Classroom quantity on subsequent 
request. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 

51. School Furniture Catalog is a 24- 
page, well-illustrated catalog of seating and 
desk equipment for various school uses. 
Illustrations show the different types of in- 
stallations in actual classrooms. (American 
Seating Co.) 

52. Leathercraft Catalog is a 66-page 
catalog of materials and equipment used 
in the making of purses, billfolds, belts, and 
other personal and household products. 
(Tandy Leather Co.) 

53. Folder on “Origins of New England” 
tour for summer, 1956. A study course on 
wheels covering American history from 
1620 to 1820. University credit. Also a fold- 
er on European tours, 1956. (Arnold Tours) 

54. Europe in 1956 consists of colorful 
folders on 46- to 51-day, eight-country 
itineraries and costs of tours offered by 
Olson Travel Organization and Olson's 
Campus Tours, from March through Sep- 
tember. Tour costs, $1385 and up. 

3. Creative Crafts with Crayola is a 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make useful 
gifts, party games, invitations, and many 
other articles—all of which the busy teach- 
er can use or adapt for her own classes. 
(Binney and Smith Co.) 

4. Complete Free Teaching Program on 
Menstrual Hygiene: two films, four book- 
lets, an educational portfolio. Indicate 
quantity desired of each number. (Personal 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois 
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where more than one copy is 
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Boys 


numbers 
3c is enclosed for 


54. 3. 4 


available. 


Products Corporation) 

a) Growing Up and Liking It, a booklet 
for girls 12 to 18, fully explains menstrua- 
tion; b) Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered, a bookiet for girls nine to 12, 
simple introduction to menstruation; d) 
Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hy- 
giene, a complete teachiag kit, including 
above booklets; f) Molly Grows Up, first 
movie on menstruation done with live 
actors—16mm, black and white, sound, 15 
minutes, free loan; g) Confidence 
Because You Understand Menstruation, 
new full-color filmstrip—first one ever 
offered on menstrual hygiene. 35mm, with 
or without sound. Yours to keep. Teaching 
manual with script included. 

9. New No. 56 Teachers Buying Guide 
contains more than 3500 items. Work- 
books, posters, games, books, supplies, and 
equipment are completely described and 
illustrated to make this a source book for 
teaching material. (Beckley-Cardy Co.) 

11. Worktext Catalog contains 80 pages 
and lists worktext, workbooks, teaching 
aids, tests, readers, and library books in the 
fields of mathematics, science, music, read- 
ing, history, health, shopwork, and many 
others. (The Steck Co.) 

12. Free Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 

25. Sit Up and Learn! is a booklet de- 
scribing the educational significance of the 
three major parts of a school desk and their 
coordination. Primary consideration is 
given to the automatic control of the pu- 
pil’s posture through William James Bar- 
gen’s integrated designs of pedestal, seat- 
back, and desk top. (General School Equip- 
ment Co.) 


46. Catalog of full-length rental films for 
high schools. Fully annotated and illus- 
trated and provides subject index and age- 
level gradings. Listings of 16mm _ films 
available for first time include “Annapurna” 
and “Pickwick Papers.” (Brandon Films, 
Inc.) 

48. The Recording as a Teaching Tool is 
a compilation of articles on the use of 
records in the classroom from kindergarten 
through college. It suggests the great 
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Calendar 
NovEMBER 


6 to 12—American Education Week. 

10 to 12—Illinois Art Education Association, 
eighth annual conference; LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago. 

11 to 13—National Conference on Com- 
munity Development, Adult Education 
Association of USA; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis. 

16 School Problems Commission public 
hearing; 228 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago (for city only). 

17 to 19—Illinois Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
third annual state convention; Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria. 

24 to 26—National Council for the Social 
Studies, NEA, 35th annual convention; 
New York City. 

25 and 26—National Council of Geography 
Teachers, 40th annual meeting; Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 

1 to 3—Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women; Fort Armstrong Hotel, Rock 
Island. 

7 School Problems Commission public 
hearing; University School Auditorium, 
Carbondale. 

27 to 29—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA, 16th Christmas 
meeting; Washington, D.C. 

27 to 29—-IEA Annual Meeting; 
Sherman, Chicago. 


Hotel 


JANUARY 

16 and 
Teacher 
Standards, 
Chicago. 


17—National Commission on 
Education and _ Professional 
NEA, regional conference; 


variety of educational material available 
in this form, as well as the great uses to 
which records can be put. (Folkways Rec- 
ords and Service Corporation) 

55. Brochure on Summer Study in Eu- 
rope in the fields of education, history, art, 
music, sociology, languages, journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit re- 
quirements. Cost, $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 
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“About five weeks ago, my child came home 
without a glove. Where is it?” 
—Joel Journal 


Dvorman from CTA 


Illinois Education 








Fahey Flynn asks: 


WHAT DO YOU 
LIKE BEST ABOUT 
YOUR JOB? 








FAHEY FLYNN, well-known radio and television newscaster, 
WBBM, WBBM-TV, CBS, Chicago 


ROBERT P. MATTHAIDESS, 
Assistant Department Supervisor-General 
Accounts, Standard Oil, Omaha, Nebraska: 


“It’s the ‘open door’ to advancement that 
I like best about my job. I started with 
Standard Oil in 1947, and since then I 
have moved from a warehouse to the 
Division office and through four depart- 
ments, gaining invaluable experience in 
each job. There have been helpful train- 
ing courses right along for the next step 
up. Anyone who applies himself can 
certainly keep going ahead in a large, 
well-organized company like this. Yes, 
it’s the ‘open door’ to progress that I 


SELMA ERICKSON, 

Assistant Personne! Supervisor and Women's 
Counsellor, Standard Oil General Office, 
Chicago 


“It is the privilege of helping people make 
the most of their opportunities that I like 
best about my job. In my job I share the 
responsibility of personnel work in an 
office where more than 1,600 people are 
employed. It is our job to apply the com 
pany’s personnel policies in such a way 
that our people can work happily and 
effectively to help themselves, each other, 
and the company. That’s why I like best 
the privilege of helping people make the 





like best.” 


ELDON L. JOHNSON, 
Standard Oil Dealer, 
Rochester, Minnesota: 


“Ever since I was a kid I wanted to 
manage my own business, and that’s 
what I do here—lock, stock and barrel. 
In any kind of service business, you can 
build a sizable volume if you provide 
fast, efficient service and quality prod- 
ucts. And that’s the kind of station 
mine is. The result is comfort, happi- 
ness and security for my family. How 
can you beat that?”’ 


most of their opportunities 


WILLIAM R. SHIMMIN, 

Group Leader, 

Automotive Research Division, 
Standard Oil, Whiting, Indiana: 


“‘Automobiles of the future will require new, 
higher-octane gasolines and specially-tailored 
motor oils. While those cars are still on the 
drafting boards, the fuels and lubricants 
must be developed in research laboratories 
so they'll be ready at the same time. At 
Standard Oil we have a continuing program 
to develop products for the automobiles the 
public will be driving in coming years. As 
part of the Standard Oil team that prepares 
products for the future, I am among the 
first to see the engines of tomorrow perform 
with the fuels and lubricants of tomorrow 
It’s a wonderful experience 


When a man likes his job he does a good job. The greatest strength of Standard Oi! Company is the 
loyal enthusiasm of its employees and dealers. Their skills and abilities make it possible for us to 
give good service and bring the finest possible petroleum products to motorists, home owners, 
farmers and industrial customers throughout the Midwest. The company takes pride in the job they 
are doing. It gives meaning to our pledge—"You Expect More From Standard—And Get It!" 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


November, 1|955 
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American Seating Universal Desks, with their superior 
functional advantages, now give even greater value with 
the first and only metal-and-plastic top, designed and 
manufactured by American expressly for classroom use. 


oe & 
ye 


The new top is stronger, yet lighter in weight than 
ordinary plastic-covered tops. The die-formed steel 
frame supports the plastic work surface, which ends 
the weaknesses of wood desk-tops and adds years of 
“wear-life’’ to your school desks. The satin-smooth 
surface has a color-fast birch-grain pattern, uniform 
light reflectance of 45%. A continuous band of hard- 


Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 


school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


School Desks and Chairs 

School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and Home 
Economics Equipment 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Window Shades 
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Laboratory Equipment 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Primary Materials 








No. 536 Universal 
) “Ten-Twenty" Desk 


with exclusive 3-position top; 10° and 20° slopes 
for reading, writing, art work plus level top 
for manipulative work, group discussions, auto- 
matic fore-and-alt seat adjustment 





No. 534 Universal 
es Lifting-Lid Desk 
One-piece “‘no-slam” top affords completely 
usable working surface at 10° slope or level; 


lifts for full access to book-box. Has pencil 
tray on top as well as inside desk top 


aluminum alloy protects all edges. These desks assure 
the best service with maximum aid to teaching and 
learning, while conserving valuable floor space. 
Typical advantages are the long-life die-formed con- 
struction; maximum desk-top working surface; 45° left- 
and-right seat swivel that minimizes room needed for 
getting in or out; cradleform sitting comfort; self- 
adjusting lower back rail; one-piece steel book-box; and 
wide-range adjustability of seat and desk by never-fail 
wrap-around clamps. Send for folder describing the new 
metal-and-plastic desk-top on American Universal Desks. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability 


and acoustical benefit. With or without folding tablet-arm. 


173 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Distributors 
BLACKWELL WIELANDY CO., 1605 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
A. M. BLOOD CO., 326 20th St., Rock Island, lll. 
1. A. BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE, Sycamore, Il. 
EVERETT M. BAILEY, Pontiac, Ill. 





